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THE R-C-M MAGAZINE 


VOLUME XXXVII No. 2 


EDITORIAL 


N THE first decade of this century it was commonly said that 
i letter writing was a dead art, killed by the telephone. Came the 

last War and—as a soldier-poet wrote—there were ‘‘ Letters 
never known so precious before in history, Save to the Ark, what 
boon of grace these be.’’ Then again Peace, and the art supposedly 
killed a second time, by radio, airplane or whatever other modern 
amenity people chose to fancy. Wrong! for with the arrival of 
the present War letter writing revived at a bound, thriving but the 
better for the hard conditions in which it found itself, 

To edit the R.C.M. MaGazine is to be at the centre of a letter 
focus. Since the last number came out more letters than ever 
before have come in. The Editor enjoys this privilege intensely. 
Here and now the writers are thanked and begged to believe how 
keenly their letters, cards and contributions are valued. To receive 
them is a wonderful experience. 

It is exhilarating to learn from various quarters that the ‘ Survey 
of the present state of music in Englarid ’”’ into which the last 
number turned itself aroused so much interest that readers want it 
continued. As Miss Margaret Bissett (Mrs. Harry Stubbs) puts it: 

“This seems to me to be a splendid introduction to a series of 
articles in future numbers, especially after the Director's Address which 
stressed the new order of music making and concerts.’’ 

Readers will see this suggestion has been followed up. At the 
request of the MaGazine Mr. Topliss Green has written a first-hand 
account of Shelter, Rest Centre and Factory Concerts. No one 
could guess from its calmly considered judgments that it was 
sketched while on fire-watching duty and the proofs corrected amid 
the débris of windows, doors and ceilings left by four adjacent 
bombs. (Nor could anyone guess by the very normal appearance 
of the Royal Collegian Abroad that its proofs were corrected by Dr. 
Daymond during the worst sort of air raid.) The Survey, it is 
hoped, will be continued in later numbers of the MAGAZINE. 
Already the editor has in reserve a delightful little account called 
“The Provinces carry on’’ sent by Miss Joan Storey, which 
unfortunately arrived too late for inclusion in this issue. 

Then there are the letters which give happy glimpses into College 
to-day. For example, a brief but brilliantly limned description b 
the Registrar of that inspiring captain, our Director, in the full tide 
of work. Or Miss Bull’s picture of College in which she says: 

‘““ We have started term and everything is busy and astonishingly 
normal. I wish it was in my power to write something about the 
words, attitude, spirit of the mothers of the cighty L.C.C, children 
who still come here for lessons. Living in fragile homes, which can stand 
up to no sort of bomb or blast, finding the right sort of food very 
difficult to get and expensive, their husbands mostly on dangerous jobs, 
sleeping in Anderson shelters or tubes when there are air raids, they 
have faced up to wounds and sudden death for themselves and—worge 
nightmare—for their children, and—worse still—the possibility of being 
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killed themselves and their children left alone. But I’ve heard no 

whining, only semi-humorous grumbling and a practical, if unexpressed, 

resolution to see it through, educate their children as well as facilities 
srmit and still bring them here, where they are a completely busy and 
ppy little community.’’ 

Other letters bring welcome news of the doings of Collegians in 
many parts of the world, or add names to the Roll of Collegians on 
National Service. Then there are the letters conveying corrections. 
These are few, nor are they (in the famous phrase) daggers. In 
fact they are so charming as almost to put a premium upon this 
particular type of editorial crime! But the Editor is very sorry 
nevertheless when any mistakes have occurred and a general 
apology is only fitting. There is one case, however, to which 
specific reference must be made. It is a letter from Mr. Haydn 
Wood. He speaks of Mr. Ivor James's deservedly fine tribute to 
Frank Bridge but challenges the statement that Bridge took the 
second prize in the first Cobbett Competition for a Phantasy String 
Quartet, with William Hurlstone as the first and James Friskin as 
the third prize winners: 

“I have in my possession (writes Mr. Haydn Wood) a letter to the 
effect that I was awarded the 2nd prize in this first Cobbett Competition 
and I remember the winners were announced in the following order— 


Hurlstone, myself, Bridge, and a consolation prize to Joseph Holbrooke. 
The Competition took place in 1905,.”’ 


Here was an interesting point in history, for Mr. Cobbett’s own 
“ Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music ’’ states that Frank Bridge 
won the second prize. When Mr. Ivor James—at very short 
notice from the sudden circumstances of the case—wrote his 
obituary on Frank Bridge it never occurred either to him or to me 
that ‘‘ Cobbett ’’ was inaccurate. Yet this seems to have been the 
case. Moreover Mr. Friskin writes from New York: 

“ Of course Haydn Wood is right about his being placed second (he 
had some reason to know!), and it is queer that the dictionaries have 
so many mistakes about the facts. But if he doesn’t mind I was 
mentioned, and I remember that I got either five pounds or five guineas! 
Actually, six people were awarded prizes. The first five I can vouch 
for, in this order: Hurlstone, Wood, Bridge, Holbrooke, Friskin, And 
I think the sixth was Waldo Warner, but am not sure.’’ 

While presenting apologies to Mr. Haydn Wood, I cannot help 
being glad if the R.C.M. Macazine has been instrumental in 
clearing up a puzzle. Mr. Wood is also right when he reminds me 
that he and Arthur Trew were original members of the “ Chips ”’ 
quartet. He adds: 

“As a matter of fact several of us were ‘ Chips’ and it was not 
exclusively confined to a quartet. I remember one of our favourite 
tunes was Nevin’s ‘ Narcissus.’ ’’ 

The name of that tune, like a scent, brought back memories long 
dormant. How could I have forgotten the precise chronology of 
those jolly student music-makings along the corridors at College, 
or at parties at my parents’ house! Does Haydn Wood remember, 
I wonder, the evening when the “ Chips ”’ improvised variations 
upon the ‘* Carnival of Venice,’’ or another time when he and Tom 
Morris went off arm in arm to look for the ghost of an eld poet 
(Robert Browning) in our bit of the Dulwich Wood? 
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What a world that was at the beginning of this century, when 
gaiety knew no grimness! 

Well, the letters fetch one back with a smile anda sigh to to-day. 
Those, for instance, that come in concerning the material and 
business of the Magazine, and which are as agreeable, witty and 
characteristic as the conversation round the College lunch table. 
And then, on the other hand, there are the letters whose back. 
ground is sorrow—the bereavements suffered by Collegians or their 
relatives. These griefs are too hallowed for easy comment but the 
sympathy of all of us goes out to those who bear their burden. 
'So it does, too, to those suffering the burden of illness, and very 
specially to Miss Norah Dawnay who has still not fully recovered 
from her severe illness ; to Miss Phyllis Carey Foster who, as the 
result of an accident, sustained a triple fracture of her leg ; and to 
Miss Ethel Henry Bird, suddenly laid low by serious illness. 
To them all Collegians express their sympathy and powerful good 
wishes for recovery. Finally, to end on a cheerful note, the 
MaGazine is anxious to pay its tribute of thanks to Mrs. Mortimer 
Harris for the work she did during the MaGazine Hon. Secretary’s 
unavoidable absence last term. In the Yorkshire phrase, she is 
““ champion.’’ 


DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 
MIDSUMMER TERM, 1941 


INCE I last spoke to you, we have had our first direct experi- 

ence of air-raid damage. An incendiary bomb pierced the 

roof of one of the Opera dressing-rooms. In that room nearly 
all our wardrobe was stored. Thanks to the efforts of our fire- 
fighters, heroically led by Mr. and Mrs. Devenish, the fire did not 
get beyond that one room. The night was pitch dark, the smoke 
was so dense in the Theatre and passages that it was almost imposs- 
ible to grope through, and quite impossible to find anything 
once lost. The task of getting and handling buckets and pumps 
was a nightmare. We were helped by a squad from the Imperial 
College, who bravely entered unfamiliar rooms and passages, 
knowing neither what was in them nor where they led. By pouring 
water on the roof the fire was kept from bursting through, and the 
damage, apart from dirt and water, was confined to the wardrobe 
itself. Much was destroyed, including many historic and valuable 
costumes, but we shall save a good deal and gradually repair and 
clean what is left. On the whole we have every reason to be 
thankful. Apart from bruises and ruined clothes, no-one suffered 
hurt, and we can never be sufficiently grateful to those who saved 
us from what might have been a far greater disaster. 

A few panes of glass broken by shrapnel is all that has happened 
apart from this fire. A fire-squad of students is on duty every 
night, and everything which courage and foresight can do will be 
quickly and effectively done. 

Musically, and in spite of our much smaller numbers, I do not 
think the College was ever in better health. The average of talent 
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is very high indeed, every student has clearly made the resolve not 
to be intimidated or side-tracked either by risk or uncertainty, and 
this spirit is reflected in the music they prepare and perform. Many 
tributes have been paid to the quality and atmosphere of our war- 
time concerts, and visitors to the College, without exception, feel 
that the place is alive with well-directed effort and unfailing 
confidence. This is as it should be. Whatever else this war has 
taught us, it has shown the power of the human spirit to rise above 
unparalleled dangers, to continue a daily task or serve a chosen 
ideal without fear and without complaint, whatever the material 
hazards of life may be. 

And now I should like to say a few words on matters which only 
indirectly concern this College, but which are worth recording in 
any chronicle of these times. The long dark nights and the very 
few facilities for entertainment have had their effect on our tastes 
and habits, and some of these effects have been decidedly good. 
Orchestral concerts, for example, have been crowded everywhere, 
and so have hundreds of smaller ventures of high quality. What- 
ever artistic losses we have suffered, and these are great indeed, we 
still have exhilarating evidence that there is a deep and permanent 
demand for the refreshment and recreation of spirit which the arts, 
and our own art in especial, can so well supply. This is part of 
that victory of the spirit which I have already mentioned. 


In the field of literature, too, there have been noticeable gains. 
People are taking to books, and to good books, with a new ardour. 
Publishers and book-shops both tell the same tale. There is a 
large and persistent demand, not only for fiction, but for biography, 
history, science, poetry and plays. ae of you, I have no doubt, 
have lately been reading books which, in normal days, you might 
not have found time to know. And I hope that this habit will 
continue and grow. Nothing better helps to widen and ripen 
your powers as artists than a well-furnished mind. ~ 


I have certainly found immense interest and refreshment myself 
in some of the books that I have read in these days, and I want this 
morning to mention two, because they express in a most vivid way 
some of the values for which we as artists and musicians stand. 
One is Professor Dingle’s ‘‘ Science and Human Experience ’’ and 
the other is Miss Askwith’s ‘‘ Life of Keats.’’ 

It may seem strange that these two books should meet, yet they 
do, and so do many other apparently diverse avenues of thought. 
Fundamentally Professor Dingle is one of the growing number of 
scientists who never forget that what we call the scientific approach 
to the world is an abstraction, and sometimes a very narrow 
abstraction at that. He gives a striking example by quoting the 
first lines of Omar Khayyam, beginning: 

“ Awake, for morning in the Bowl of Night, 
Has flung the stone which puts the Stars to flight. 
And lo! the Hunter of the East has caught 
The Sultan’s turret in a noose of Light.’’ 


Science, he says, challenged to express such a thought, would 
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have to discuss the wave-theory of light, the analysis of prismatic 
colours, and produce terrifying mathematical formule of quanta 
and wave-lengths and heaven knows what. In this process the 
actual experience to be described, which is a sunrise, and-all that a 
sunrise means to our minds and imaginations, completely 
disappears. 

You can apply this process exactly to music. The three or four 
chords, or the turn of a melody, which we call music, can only be 
described scientifically in a forbidding complication of vibrations 
and harmonics, and all the paraphernalia of mathematical 
acoustics. And when you have done all this the music, as music, 
is no longer there at all. The very process of abstraction is only 
possible by ignoring the actual fact, namely the musical experience 
itself, which you are trying to explain. 

And this is where we come near to Keats. Keats lived in an 
intensity of spirit which wore him out even when he was in health, 
and which gives both to his verse and prose an almost blindin 
radiance of inspiration. And this intensity was what he callec 
the overpowering sense of beauty, beauty of words and thoughts, 
beauty which at its highest is poetry. Until biology and psychology 
become much wider in their views, and much clearer in their terms, 
than seems likely for a long time, it will be impossible even to 
attempt to analyse what was for Keats the one surpassing value in 
life. It is certainly useless to talk about brain-cells or glands or 
whatever may be the physical apparatus of thought. The more 
you analyse in this way, the more completely the essential experi- 
ence evaporates. And it is mere word-spinning to suggest that 
Wave-particles, or resultant tones or ductless glands are more 
“real ’’ than our experience of a sunset, or a melody, or a poem, 


There is a wide field in the world for scientific analysis and all 
that it implies. No-one would challenge that. But it does not and 
cannot yet touch the world of esthetic values in which painters and 
musicians and poets must live. And it is important to-day to stress 
this fact. There has been far too much intellectualisation of the 
arts in recent years. Too many of the fashions and systems and 

‘isms ’’ of various kinds, which have infected so many aberrations 

of the arts, have been founded on some theory or abstraction which 
ingenuity has spun out of its own head. People play music, and 
write about music, and even compose music, who do not seem to 
feel music at all. Yet music is fundamentally an asthetic experi- 
ence, not a scientific one. The intellect is there to discipline and 
control, but it can never be of itself the basis of an art. 


I must not go further into these deep waters. What in essence 
I want to say is that we here are concerned with certain fundamen- 
tal artistic values. They are values of experience. They are 
actual, they are real. They are not to be expressed in any other 
terms than those of music itself. And only those of us who have a 
faculty for intense musical experience, and who can convey some- 
thing of that quality into the music which we ourselves play or sing 
or write, can hope to preserve and maintain the heritage on which 
all true musicianship must be built. 
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HENRY WALFORD DAVIES 


OSWESTRY, 6TH SEPTEMBER, 1869 
WRINGTON, NEAR Bristoi, lltH Marcu, 1941 


By Witiiam H. Harris 


OST of the obituary notices I have read of Sir Walford 
Mi Davies seem to have dwelt upon the Walford Davies of 

later years. This is but natural. Some of us who knew 
him in his early manhood would wish rather to present another 
picture, as he appeared to us in those early days when he was not 
far removed in time from his own student days at the Royal 
College of Music. 

I well remember walking up College stairs at the beginning of 
Kaster Term, 1899, armed with the familiar time-sheet on which 
was written: Sir Walter Parratt (organ). Mr. H. W. Davies 
(composition). ‘‘ You had better call him Dr. Davies,’’ the Office 
had warned me; “‘ he’s the new organist of the Temple Church, 
you know.”’ I entered Room 53, and waited. Soon came H.W.D. 
and with him something of the breath of Spring. That Spring 
freshness he never lost. He was tall, and though largely built, gave 
the impression of being delicate. He seemed something of a cross 
between the young Brahms, and Sherlock Holmes as he appeared in 
the pages of the ‘‘ Strand Magazine.’’ He asked me about my 
work and looked with kindly interest at some of the things I had 
brought. I remember his fine eyes lighting up, and the smile with 
Which he welcomed anything he thought good. I remember too 
the significant silence that heralded the little ‘‘ sermon ’’ about 
commonplace and complacent work. Then, somehow, he tactfully 
switched on to Schubert, and began to play themes from the ‘‘ Un- 
finished,’’ the ‘‘ C major "’ and the songs, playing more sensitively 
and beautifully than I had ever heard the piano played before. As 
I had brought an anthem, of which I was secretly rather proud, he 
talked about S. S. Wesley, and said that if I came to the Temple 
next week I should hear one of Wesley’s finest anthems. This was 
the invitation I had been hoping for, 

After that, I suppose hardly a week passed without my sitting by 
him in the Temple practice room at his boys’ practices. It was 
there that I began to learn something about music, its interpretation 
and meaning, about books, poetry and all kinds of things which on 
the face of it seemed to have little to do with music, but which he 
somehow brought into line with the work in hand—a subtle 
correlation of music, life, and art. I used to walk out of that 
practice room literally ‘‘ treading on air,’’ feeling that life was 
a very good thing, 

The influence of such a man on a boy of sixteen may be 
imagined. Walford had not long since visited Vienna and had 
met Brahms to whom he had shown a MS. Symphony. Apparently 
Brahms had put his finger unerringly on ail the weak spots, sent 
kind messages to College, and ‘‘ regards to Sir Grove.’’ This visit 
had fired Walford’s imagination, and here he was back at College 
teaching Composition and Counterpoint like one inspired. This 
is no exaggeration. Only those who were with him then will 
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remember and wonder at the energy he managed to put into all 
this work, the youthful freshness and zest which radiated from 
him and infected us all. 

Among his pupils were Nicholas Gatty, Martin Shaw, and Harold 
Samuel, who (as Dr. Colles reminds me) used to bring his exercises 
in a huge volume with ‘ Kompositionen ’ stamped on the cover. 
There were also Sydney Nicholson, Eric Streatfield, Marion Scott, 
editor of this Magazine, Basil Allchin, our Director George Dyson, 
and H. C. Colles, who writes: ‘‘ Walford was the first’ man 
who showed me that even first species counterpoint in two 
parts could be a piece of music. He was a breath of new 
life to us . . . . and at that time we all knew him for a born 
teacher.’’ Rutland Boughton attended with me the counterpoint 
classes and always insisted that he learnt a lot from them. He 
subsequently dedicated one of his compositions to H.W.D. ‘‘ who 
first taught me the spiritual value of counterpoint.” Leopold 
Stokowski (now an almost legendary figure in American music) was 
a pupil, and was very regular in his attendances at the Temple, 
where he played the organ for the full rehearsals, 


Walford was immensely serious, tremendously in earnest. His 
seriousness at times was disconcerting and had the effect of screw- 
ing us to a high pitch of tension regarding our own work. It 
was Sir Walter Parratt who said to me: ‘‘ I think Walford Davies 
was the most solemn looking boy I ever had at Windsor.’’ I can 
well believe it. On the other hand no one could be more light- 
hearted. Can anyone forget the smile or chuckle which sometimes 
developed into a huge roar when he told, or was told, a good story? 


He talked little of his own compositions although he must have 
been working at pretty high pressure during those years ; but we 
were able to follow in some degree the workings of his mind in 
dealing with certain aspects and problems of composition which 
were troubling him, were very real to him, and which he 
succeeded in making very real to us. 

One thing perhaps I ought to say. It is significant that Walford’s 
teaching had an odd effect on some of his pupils. Although they 
felt the full force of his doctrine, there were those who occasionally 
resented his domination, and were known to declare that they 
were unable to think their own thoughts when they were with him. 
However that may be, his influence was unusually powerful ; but 
we sometimes wondered whether there might not be other points of 
view ; whether anybody this side of Heaven had the right to be as 
right as all that! He must have been fully conscious of this power, 
and felt the danger. I know he said to one of his pupils at the end 
of a last lesson: ‘‘ It will do you a lot of good now to have to 
work for yourself and to learn to fight your own battles.’’ 

In 1911 I left London to live and work in the Midlands, where J 
came under other and very different influences, all very varied 
and stimulating. From then until I went to Windsor in 1938 I saw 
very little of him. 

If I were asked to say something of Walford’s work as Organist 
of the Temple, I should not be inclined to dwell so much on his 
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solo organ playing as upon his remarkable power of improvisation 
and accompaniment. Some of us used to feel that he was occasion- 
ally too cavalier in his treatment of the Bach organ works, and that 
he “‘ edited ’’ and added rather too freely. But improvisation was 
another matter. Here he excelled. Some of his preludes to the 
anthems were often of more interest than the anthems themselves. 
I suppose it was the importance he attached to tonality, to the need 
for consistent and clear design, and his mastery of modulation 
that made those improvisations so fascinating. (He was never 
tired of saying that tonality is as important to the well-being of 
music as the solar system is to the universe.) 

In accompanying such works as the St. Matthew and St. John 
Passions or the Brahms Requiem he would invariably play from 
a full score, frequently transposing the whole work ; he expected us 
to be able to do the same. He suggested rather than imitated 
orchestral effects, and never made the mistake of treating the organ 
as a makeshift or second-rate orchestra. His playing was charac- 
terized by very marked and incisive phrasing and accentuation, as 
they who remember his treatment of the second movement of the 
Brahms Requiem, or ‘‘ 1 know that may Redeemer liveth,’”’ well 
know. This care for phrasing and accentuation, coupled with an 
acute degree of sensitiveness of expression, he was at pains to exact 
also from others, whether in dealing with large or small bodies of 
voices, He would infuriate his singers to the verge of desperation 
or hysteria at rehearsals in trying to get what he wanted, but he 
would make them think, and he certainly would make them sing. 
Some of the most sensitive choral performances I have ever heard 
have been under his direction, and as he had at his command the 
power of apt illustration combined with the happiest turns of phrase 
(perhaps his most remarkable gift), extraordinarily fine renderings 
were bound to result from time to time. Few people, I think, 
suffered more than he from indifferent performances. Every note 
seemed as heavy as lead, ’’ he would say, after sitting impatiently 
through a performance which did not quite ‘‘ get there.’’ ‘‘ Were 
you completely satisfied?’’ he would ask. ‘‘ I thought the singers 
did less than justice to your work.” 

We had always thought of Walford primarily as a composer who 
seemed destined to go very far indeed. The succession of large- 
scale works which he wrote for the various Festivals before 1914 
suggested such probabilities. Elgar had urged him not to let 
anything interfere with his creative work. He had given up 
teaching at College in order to devote the greater part of his time 
to composition. Circumstances were against him, and we know 
how he was caught up by other and more pressing and urgent 
duties. 

His work during 1914—1918 will be remembered gratefully by 
all those men in the Forces, especially the men of the R.A.F., who 
shared in it. Everyone knows that his success at the microphone 
has been a sheer triumph of personality, and I will gladly leave 
others to speak about that. As Master of the King’s Musick, he 
showed that vision and imagination, plus driving force, could invest 
that Office with a new significance. 
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Many, however, will continue to regret that he had so little time 
in recent years to write more music, to follow up that fine begin- 
ning, and to take a more prominent place as an English composer. 
The ** Song of Saint Francis ’’ (Birmingham, 1912) is, to my mind, 
his finest big work. Of the smaller things, the ‘‘ Six Pastorals ’’ for 
vocal and string quartet and piano must be placed high, for they 
are sO spontaneous and happy. He had a great popular success 
with “‘ Everyman ’’ (Leeds, 1904). This work showed what a fine 
craftsman he was, but it is spoilt by the use of certain weak 
harmonies (as he himself admitted when he revised it)—harmonies 
which derived from composers less great than his chosen models. 
He is at his very best in his setting of Henry Kingsley’s ‘‘ Mag- 
dalen at Michael’s Gate,’’ a lovely thing which is almost better 
left on paper to be read or thought about than performed. Many 
of his shorter things are like that ; delicate, fugitive thoughts of a 
big mind. 


I shall not soon forget the last time he played in St. George’s 
Chapel. He had at my request played the concluding voluntary 
after a Confirmation Service—his favourite Minuet from Handel's 
‘“ Saul.’’ As he clambered off the organ stool he said: ‘ Ah! 
Handel is going to win this war.’’ He honestly believed that if 
people could get together and make music together, half the diffi- 
culties and perplexities of this world would vanish. When we 
heard him say this we felt it to be true. 


I cannot easily write more... . It will be gathered from these 
lines that I personally owe a very great debt of gratitude to him. 
His character was certainly baffling and elusive, full of the most 
heavenly and exasperating contradictions. Perhaps the chief diff- 
erence between the eanly and later Walford is, that formerly he was 
unconscious of the charm he exerted ; and later, as the well-known 
public figure, he used that charm more consciously over a wide 
public. 


In almost his last broadcast, though the voice was tired, it’s 
ring was that of the young man whom we had known and loved. 
In reference to Beethoven’s music he quoted from Herrick’s poem 
“ The White Island ’’: 


“ But when once from hence we fly, 
More and more approaching nigh 
Unto young Eternity, 

Uniting.’’ 


He added: ‘‘ Is not this the music of Eternity?”’ 


(St. George's Day, 23rd Apnil, 1941) 
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WALFORD DAVIES AS BROADCASTER 
By Scotr GoppARD 


HE last and most impressive activity of Walford Davies’s 

career was broadcasting. In his clear sighted realisation of 

the potentialities of the microphone he again showed himself 
to be what his friends of 1914 had noticed, a man quick to seize 
an opportunity. Beneath that soft exterior there was a core of 
hard, almost businesslike acumen ; parallel with the religiosity 
of the man there was a keen sense of material values. Walford 
Davies had an eye to the main chance ; by which I am not sug- 
gesting that he sought personal advancement as such. But he 
came to recognise the uses of power, to allow it a place in his 
scheme of things and thenceforth to bear its responsibilities. This 
he did so as the more directly to be able to further his aim. That 
aim was to bring the music of his choice within the understanding 
of his listeners. He brought to broadcasting an already important 
name. Broadcasting in its turn brought him increasing fame and 
fresh honours. 

As a broadcaster he did an amazing work. He was the first 
musician to make a success of microphone presentation and indeed 
it is hardly too much to say that he was the first in any branch of 
radio-diffusion in this country to make a big personal hit. In those 
other spheres of broadcasting he was soon equalled and eventually 
surpassed by noisier figures and more profound teachers ; similarly 
by the end of his long career there were hints in some of those 
remarkable weekly communications that the method was wearing 
thin in places. But it was still a wonderful method, quite unique, 
absolutely irreplaceable, perfect for the type of listener he had 
in mind. 

Enquiries among broadcasters as to who they have in mind as 
an audience elicit two general reactions. There are those who 
envisage a vast audience, invisible, avid, amorphous. Others 
broadcast to one listener, sometimes specific, sometimes imaginary. 
Walford Davies seems to have taken a middle course. I remem- 
ber his speaking to me of ‘‘ the man in his study,’’ and in one of 
his last letters he described the man sitting at his piano while his 
daughter standing beside him sang to his accompaniment. Like 
every broadcaster Walford Davies fixed on some useful abstraction 
to which to talk. For him this abstraction was not, as with some 
less energetic minds, the Man in the Street. It was that person 
when he had got home, kissed his wife, smacked the baby, fed and 
settled down for the evening. This prototype of so many people 
Walford Davies had met during his full, busy life, from the parents 
of us Temple Choir Boys onwards, was destined to become that 
most famous of all B.B.C. abstractions, the Ordinary Listener. 


His technique was masterly. No other epithet adequately 
describes that refinement of touch which characterised his greatest 
broadcasts. It was a technique made up of many ingredients. 
There was that exquisite piano playing, a vehicle for purely 
illustrative interpretation ; these illustrations to Talks had a 
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curiously transparent quality, and for all their unselfconsciousness, 
or because of it, they had great personality. There was, too, that 
still more notable technique of blending speaking and music, the 
quick give and take between piano and the spoken word, the one 
explaining the other, each enhancing the expressive significance of 
the other, so that by the end of the performance the two had formed 
a complete and satisfying entity. In this Walford Davies was the 
teacher of all music broadcasters who have come after him. He 
hammered out this technique (with help from experts which he 
Was never averse from considering) and perfected it before any 
others had become aware of its possibilities for wireless musical 
scholarship. 

His gifts as a broadcaster were many. Three of the chief were, 
firstly an effortless manner which according to reports put the 
listener wonderfully at his ease and made the Talk seem, almost 
before it had got under way, simple and attractive. Secondly (when 
Walford Davies was at his best) a rapid approach to the subject 
and a correspondingly swift approach to the listener ; speaker and 
hearer were put immediately into communication. Thirdly, a 
remarkable ease of contact. This can only have arisen from his 
innate belief in the willingness of his Ordinary Listener to receive 
his message. He took it for granted that people wanted to know 
these things about music (and his post-bag, be it said, never gave 
him the lie), that they wanted to be talked to in precisely this 
mixture of semi-scholarly condescension and empirical emotion- 
alism. Thus he created the audience he needed for his own 
spiritual development, a collection of like-minded enthusiasts eager 
to follow his gentle expert guidance. He gave them an impression 
of friendly interest and never doubted that the compliment was 
returned. It was one of the most intimate contacts ever established 
through the microphone. 


MRS. GOTCH’S ROOM 
By EB. A. BuLy 


HE rooms at College are somewhat bare and comfortless ; 
sunless by day, for they almost all face north, and lighted by 
unshaded electricity in the evening, they have an atmosphere 

of stern study ; their stored echoes and memories are of scales 
and arpeggios ; they are dedicated to technique. 


But there was one room which was different; it seemed 
dedicated to the comfortable household gods. It was surrounded 
by homely white cupboards, and with its kettle on the fire, its 
sewing machine and washing and ironing of clothes, it had almost 
a nursery atmosphere. Outside the window there was a plot of 
grass, on which at tea-time pigeons waited for crumbs and a row 
of poplar trees kept up a ceaseless movement of leaves in sun and 
shadow. 

Musical notes, fast and slow, right and wrong, could be heard 
beating against the windows of this room, but to go into it was to 
enter a different world—a world not of audible but of visible 
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beauty, where line and colour formed the staple subject of discus- 
sion, where fingers exercised their dexterity not on Czerny but on 
seams and hems, gold and pearl embroideries, chain-mail, wings 
and crowns. 

The mistress of this room could give such a liberal education to 
its visitors that they seemed to experience a translation to the world 
of Breughel, Holbein, Reynolds, Paolo Veronese or to the world 
of the Sagas, of Chaucer, the Italian Renaissance or Fairyland. 

But there were times when its everyday busyness gave place to 
excitement and romance. The blue curtains were drawn and the 
lamps lit, the cupboards gave up their flowered waistcoats, their 
silk and satin skirts, velvet cloaks and peasant homespun. Young 
people, clad in garments of every period and land, sat by a table, 
Where a yellow, smoky candle burnt, to be ‘“ made up ’’ as heroes, 
Villains, the aged, the glamorous and the comic, or went there to 
receive expert arrangement of ruffles, wreaths and hats, or simply 
to adjust safety pins and warm their hands. 

These were evenings of dress rehearsals and performances, and 
afterwards, when the lights went out and the glitter and romance 
were once more packed away, there was no feeling of unhappiness, 
for at any time it could all be unpacked and made to live its brief 
hour again. 

But now the poplar trees have been cut down and perhaps some 
spirit was offended by this deed, for the other day an incendiary 
bomb fell on the roof and burnt out the room. The cupboards 
have gone, rafters and walls are charred, and out on the grass lies 
a heap of wreckage. Here is a flattened piece of metal—it was 
Parsifal’s helmet ; here is some crushed gold—these were the 
wings of the Angel, who visited the shepherds on the Delectable 
Mountains ;_ this sodden heap was Falstaff’s tunic and his once 
too, too solid flesh. Where are the Regency coats, Juliet’s pearl- 
sewn dress and the mischievous veils of Mistress Ford and Mistress 
Page? Where are the nuns’ sad robes, the white raiment of 
Hansel’s and Gretel’s angels, where are Malvolio’s cross-gartered 
stockings, Lohengrin’s armour and Prospero’s cloak, and where 
are the moon-light coloured wisps of the Fairies, who pinched 
Falstaff in Windsor forest, and, dancing round the bank of wild 
thyme, scared away the spotted snakes? They are all quite 
vanished or have suffered a sad change to rags and ashes. But in 
this corner by the broken window there lies a Jester’s tarnished 
bells, Perdita’s daffodils and Death’s high crown. 


SHELTER, REST CENTRE AND 


FACTORY CONCERTS 
By Topiiss GREEN 


AVING been asked to write of my experiences, and con- 
clusions, at C.E.M.A. Shelter and Rest Centre concerts, I 
feel the story would not be complete without including the 
Factory Concerts. “It is with a good deal of pride I set myself to 
this task, and that pride is in the fellow members of our profession 
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who have gone out on some very bad nights, when most people 
preferred to take shelter, risking life and limb to do the work that 
is their calling and to bring happiness, good cheer and interest to 
the many people in the Shelters and Rest Centres. The call came 
and it was answered unanimously. In no way was the job 
a joy ride, and the work itself was sheer hard graft. This will be 
appreciated when one realises that for the most part a party con- 
sisted only of a singer, and an accompanist who played groups of 
piano solos whenever the pianos were at all possible (and their 
standard of “‘ possible ’’ was extremely low! )—yet never once have 
I heard a grouse or a grumble. 


In the early days of last October and for some weeks we were 
given taxi fares, or cars were placed at our disposal, but it was 
found finances would not stand this strain, so we have since had to 
make our way there and back as best we could no matter what the 
conditions have been overhead. There have been times when 
it was impossible to get home, and artists have had to spend the 
nights in shelters, but the job was done and therefore no cause 
for a grumble, nor was there a grumble. 


When my telephone rang one very memorable Monday morning 
asking me to do this work, I was thrilled with the opportunity 
of doing something real, in a world of unreality, and my accom- 
panist and I set out on the great adventure. 


To my many enquiries at garages, I was told the men would not 
go out at night in the Blitz. Three taxi men refused to do night 
work. But the fourth taxi man—Mr. James—was willing to do 
the trips for us, and here and now I should like to pay tribute to 
him for his keen interest in us and the job in hand. He was 
unfailingly cheerful, always went into the Shelter or Rest Centre 
with us, sang the choruses with great gusto, and we knew from the 
start we had one member of the audience who was determined to 
enjoy our work, 

The Concerts divide themselves naturally into three kinds—the 
Shelters, the Rest Centres and the Factories. I will deal with the 
Shelters first. 

Here we had a crowd of people who had come from their small, 
and not very solid homes to some building of stronger fabric which 
had been reinforced at times, but I couldn’t help feeling that many 
got comfort from the crowd instinct. Our first Shelter Concert was 
in the cellars of a Market Hall, and in the first weeks neither the 
shelter nor the people there had been organised. We found a 
piano in the corner of this cellar, which had pillars about every 
8 feet supporting the ceiling. The people looked on us with some 
curiosity, and the first task was to create these people into an 
audience. In practically every case this was done by encouraging 
them to sing chorus songs, and after that we carried on our concert 
and finished with more chorus songs. Our first night was 
very encouraging, but we were very thankful for our taxi, ‘as a 
heavy attack was proceeding, and we saw several fires that were 
awe inspiring as we wended our way through the City of London 
and its environs, alongside and sometimes over hoses. 
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Our second night was not so successful, for we ranged a little 
further and found conditions were terrible. The sewers in the 
district had been hit, and in the basement in which we were 
supposed to do our concert, people were packed tight, and some of 
the ladies there who had looked on the red wine with too much 
enthusiasm decided to emulate Joe Louis and Tommy Farr. 
Blood flowed, and that, added to the foul atmosphere and frightful 
sanitary conditions, made the place nauseating, so much so that the 
street with its sewer scent was comparable to Broadstairs on a fine 
June day. We waited for the manager, and when he eventually 
turned up, he refused to lend us a piano, for fear it might be 
broken, nor would he allow us to do a show. We turned for 
home rather depressed, again through a strafe, feeling that a night 
had been wasted. 

Our third night we went to Bermondsey, and did three shelters. 
The organisation here is excellent, thanks to the Rector, the Time 
and Talents Club, and Bede House. The workers at these social 
welfare centres are wonderful, and unsparing in their efforts to 
ameliorate the lot of the poor people who have been caught in this 
horrible vortex. This was a terrific night’s work, for each concert 
lasted about an hour, and the pianos were very bad indeed, so 
piano solos were out of the question. To gain some vocal relief 
from choruses and songs, I told the people Yorkshire stories, and 
they seemed thoroughly to enjoy them. However since then I have 
not done more than two shelters in a night. My accompanist and 
I have done sixteen shelters in the district, and always we have 
found the same wonderful people. In this district we had one or 
two exciting experiences, one when a heavy bomb dropped just 
outside a shelter containing 1,500 people, fortunately without 
penetrating, and blasted our taxi 30 yards up the street without 
doing it any damage. On another occasion we were being taken 
to a distant dock shelter by car. It was a black rainy night, no 
side lights on the car, so our journey spelt adventure. We had it! 
We hit four curbs, knocked over a temporary tin post carrying a 
red lamp, and suddenly pulled up two yards from the cold Decem- 
ber water of the dock. 

These Shelter Concerts ranged over the poorest parts of London 
—Dock Areas, East End, South, South-east and South-west. 

The Rest Centres were different, for they were all perfectly 
organised, and contained people whose homes had been wiped out 
or were uninhabitable owing to damage, and contained a number 
of people who had been rescued from the ruins of their homes ; 
all their belongings had gone. All with whom I spoke testified to 
the kindness and consideration they had received there, and many 
of them hated to leave when other homes had been found for them. 
There was warmth, good food and comradeship. 


The pianos were mostly quite passable, so we were able to make 
our shows into more of a concert, and in most of them it was 
Possible to sing songs by Parry, Stanford, Warlock and Howells, 
and on occasion one was able to unfold the beauties of Handel and 
other well-known composers, whilst accompanists played popular 
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Chopin, Brahms, Liszt, etc., and always the people showed very 
keen appreciation. Of course the conditions for concert giving 
were good, for a room or hall was set apart for this, 

Many incidents come to my mind of these concerts, but two 
will sutfice to give a picture of the audiences. Off East India Dock 
Road in a Centre my accompanist played Chopin and Brahms solos, 
and the men who had lost their homes and done a heavy day’s 
Work in the docks, listened with an intentness that could be felt. 
The second occurred when ‘“‘ Little Snowdrop ’’ by Stanford was 
Sung, and it had to be repeated, for the charm of the words and 
music had struck home. 

The Factory Tour was in a district where choral singing of all 
types is a tradition, but of course we had to find out by experience 
what would be the response of audiences to a “‘ straight ’’ concert, 
before going back to continue their work. 

The arrangements on this tour were perfect, and there was never 
a hitch of any description throughout the whole fortnight. This 
was due to the superb organising efficiency of Mr. H. D. Moorhouse, 
the honorary organiser for that district. "We knew what time a car 
would call for us, and all we had to do was go off on our journey, 
do our work, and then be returned to our hotel. Everywhere we 
met amazing kindness, consideration and hospitality. 

For this tour the party consisted of a Soprano, Baritone and an 
accompanist. 

The Concerts were midday and midnight roughly, and occasion- 
ally one about 7.30; the time we were away from the hotel 
varied from four to five hours, and from the midnight concerts 
we arrived back anywhere between two and four in the morning. 
It was a little unusual to most of us to give a concert at 1.25 a.m., 
but we soon got used to anything, and always conditions were 
perfect. 

On this tour we performed to over 20,000 people, the audiences 
numbering anything from 1,000 to 3,000, except at nights when 
the audiences were about 600. 

Whatever preconceived ideas we may have had of our possible 
reception were shattered. We met with the most terrific enthusiasm 
from start to finish, which was amazing in its spontaneity and 
warmth. Songs, two groups by each artist, were sung ranging 
through operatic arias to well-known songs, and at times to lesser- 
known songs. At one factory we visited at midday and midnight, 
and on our second day, we were asked to sing good songs, and we 
responded with all our hearts. At the midnight show we sang arias, 
and songs by Parry, Stanford, Warlock, Quilter and the like, and 
on enquiry as to how much more time we had—certainly not more 
than five minutes—a grand north country voice shouted ‘‘ An hour 
and a half.’’ This was the spirit that pervaded all our concerts, 
which ended with a verse of ‘‘ God save the King,’’ and our 
accompanist played the people out to their work with chorus songs 
which they whistled and sang with great gusto. 

These concerts were held in the canteens, enormous places, 
where the acoustics were not good, so we had to work to a micro- 
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phone, loud speakers carrying the sound to all parts and some- 
times to other canteens. 

I believe the amazing enthusiasm we received was due to very 
bad shows that had been given, not by C.E.M.A. These audiences 
were inspiring, and we never felt the discomforts of cold and snow- 
storms which were prevalent at that time. 

To write my conclusions on all these activities really needs more 
thought than I have yet given to the subject. 

With all the three types of concerts, cheerfulness, friendliness, 
and simplicity of presentation with a keen sense of showmanship 
I feel are the keys to success. Once one has obtained the confidence 
of the audience it is quite easy to perform the best music to them. 

In the Shelters and Rest Centres one felt there were big untapped 
potential audiences for music, but for years they had been starved 
of opportunities for hearing it, and their knowledge for the most 
part consisted of cheap dance band tunes—banal in both words and 
music. It is a most distressing aspect of the work, but my fellow 
artists are blazing the trail as they have always done, and it is up 
to the academic musicians to organise some scheme in co-operation 
with the solo performer. It can be done, for on my suggestion, in 
one part of London a Shelter Music Festiva] is taking place. There 
will be no solo competitions, but combinations of performers, and 
even combs and tissue paper will not be ruled out. Maurice 
Jacobson is to be the adjudicator, 

The Factory Concerts have perhaps come to stay, for in this 
machine age the people need some relief from their monotonous 
toil, and I have a feeling that what we have started will continue 
after the war, 

The Rest Centres have created a community spirit, and why 
should not that be fostered by giving concerts in these schools after 
the war. It would certainly help music and be a boon to the people 
whose opportunities for hearing music in the flesh, well performed, 
have been practically nil, 

Through C.E.M.A. we artists have blazed a trail which should 
lead to a land of promise, let us see to it that this is no blind alley. 
It will need energy, courage, resource and broad planning, but it 
can be done. 

A final word. These are my Own experiences, and coincide with 
the experiences of all my colleagues as far as I have been able to 
get evidence, but this I know that the work is inspiring and worth 
everything we can give to it. 


ROLL OF COLLEGIANS ON 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


INCE the publication of the previous number of the R.C.M. 
MAGAZINE the following particulars have been received. In 
recording thanks for them the Editor would like to say how 

much this help is valued, and how greatly a continuance of it— 
either by fresh particulars or necessary corrections—will be 
welcomed, 
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1. ADDITIONS TO LIST 
Alderson, Philip Holcroft, Helen M. 
Almond, Pauline Hurst-Bannister, J. 
Anderson, Norman Keith, J. W. B. 
Beckett, Mrs. Ernest Leeds, Dr. Geoffrey N. 
(Helen Boyd)  Liversidge, Mary 
Brian, K. Douglas Long, Violet 
Calvert, Leslie Y. Mansel, H. N. W. 
Caudwell, Georgina McKenna, Mrs. Reginald 
Chorley, Mrs. (Pattie Hornsby) Montagu, The Lady Olga 
Churchill, J. J. Noble, Robert 
Collisson, Mercy Norris, Jean 
Dawbarn, Muriel Ord, Bernhard (Boris) 
Dodds, W. Russell Paton, Joan Wilson 
Douthwaite, Blanche Pettitt, Maurice 
Dykes-Bower, John Pfaff, Philip R. 
Evans, Dr. David Moule Powell, Lloyd 
Falkner, Mrs. Keith Pritchard, William D. 
(Christabel Fullard) Rainsford Joan 
Foster, Phyllis Carey Scott, Helen 
Fricker, P. R. Stephenson, Agnes 
Gay, Maud Storey, Joan D, 
Gill, David Taylor, M. F. 
Glegg, Mrs. Trench, The Hon. Grace 
(Evelyn Harmsworth) Wagner, Doreen 
Green, W. Topliss Webber, Dr. W. S. Lloyd 
Hadley, Patrick A. S. Williams, Geoffrey 


Harmsworth, Margaret 
2 CORRECTION 


Mrs. McKenna, who is Staff Officer at Brigade Headquarters, 
has kindly pointed out that by an oversight the title of the Red 
Cross and St. John War Organisation was incorrectly given in the 
previous list. It should be the ‘‘ War Organisation of the British 
Red Cross Society and Order of St. John of Jerusalem,’’ 


THE R.C.M. UNION 


Bombs may come and Rations may go 
(Not so far as one may wish), 

Yet naught can stop our Union members 
From coming to their Annual ‘‘ Show ’’ | 


increased support for this year’s Annual General Meeting 

and such excellent response to subscription demands, that 

the correspondence has been almost more than the Office could 
deal with, being open once a week only. 

The Annual Meeting was held in the Donaldson Room on 

Wednesday, 19th March, starting with Business at 3.15 p-m., 


\Y YELL—this means that it was most encouraging to have 
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followed by tea which was served by the College Staff and was so 
excellent that war-time seemed to vanish from one’s thoughts! All 
Union members will be sorry to lose Mr. Waddington’s kindly 
presence and long-continued help in the post of Hon. Auditor, but 
permanent retirement from London necessitates this. Absence 
from London (although in this case we hope it is only temporary) 
also causes Mr. Rupert Erlebach to relinquish the Asst.-Hon. 
Treasurership, a post he has held for a number of years, and in 
which capacity he has rendered much valuable service. To his 
successor, Mr. Harry Stubbs, we offer a warm welcome. 

The meeting concluded with an address from Dr. Julian Huxley. 
He gave it no special title and in his own words, threw out ‘‘ some 
vague thoughts and suggestions ’’ on the post-war world, indicating 
the main lines on which re-construction should be attempted. Chief 
among these he stressed the need for the ideal of Service—each for 
all—as typified by the spirit of the Youth Clubs. There must also 
be creative and recreational impulses and all desire for material 
gain must be quelled. He summed up a most interesting talk by 
saying that unless the aim is towards a far better world, then all 
our present struggle and suffering will have been in vain. 

By the death last term of Sir Walford Davies, the Union has 
suffered a severe blow no less than the world of music as a whole. 

There have been some recent enquiries for Union ‘‘ colours ’’ 
and we are doing our best to replenish stocks for those who want 
ties, etc. 

PHYLLIS CAREY Foster, Hon. Secretary. 


STOP PRESS NEWS. The Union ‘‘ At Home ’’ has been 
fixed for Wednesday, 18th June, at 7 p.m. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


The centenary of Sir Walter Parratt’s birth was commemorated 
by a special service in Magdalen College Chapel, Oxford, on 
February 10. Sir Hugh Allen, Sir Walter’s successor as Heyther 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford, spoke eloquently in 
tribute to his memory. A number of distinguished past pupils of 
Sir Walter’s played during the service, those belonging to the 
R.C.M. being Sir Walford Davies, Master of the King’s Musick ; 
Dr. William H. Harris, organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ; 
Dr. Henry Ley, Precentor of Eton; and Mr. William McKie, 
organist of Magdalen College Chapel. 

Among the members of the new E.N.S.A. Council which will 
concern itself with the provision of good music for the Forces and 
munition workers are Sir George Dyson, Mr. Patrick Hadley, Mr. 
Leslie Heward, Mr. Constant Lambert and Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 

Capt. Graham Carritt (1st London Regt.) has been appointed 
Director of Music to the Eastern Command Welfare Organisation, 
25 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. Groups of musicians will be organ- 
ised to tour in selected areas within the Command. A concert was 
arranged at the Wigmore Hall on March 2 to raise funds and to 
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enable music lovers in London to hear the musical fare which it is 
proposed to provide for the troops. This specimen programme 
included piano works by Brahms and Chopin, Brahms’s violin 
sonata in A major and works for violoncello by Eccles, Fauré and 
de Falla. 

Dr. H. G. Ley, Precentor of Eton College, has been elected to 
an honorary fellowship of Keble College. 

Mr. Hector McCurrach has been appointed Director of Music at 
Haileybury College. 

Miss Catherine Campbell is acting as deputy organist at Windsor 
Parish Church for Dr. Geoffrey Leeds who is on active service. 
Sir George Dyson conducted his ‘‘ Canterbury Pilgrims ”’ 

the B.B.C. on March 28. 

Dr. Ernest Bullock has been appointed Gardiner Professor of 
Music in the University of Glasgow and Principal of the Scottish 
National Academy of Music. 

Dr. Harold Darke has been appointed organist of King’s College, 
Cambridge, for the duration of the war, Mr. B. Ord having rejoined 
the R.A.F., in which he served during the last war. 

Mr. Harry Stubbs has taken Dr. Darke’s place at St. Michael’s 
Cornhill. 

A Memorial to Frank Bridge has been instituted in the form of 
a Society which is to be called the ‘‘ Frank Bridge Society.’’ Its 
object is to give first-rate chamber music concerts in Brighton, 
his native town. Mr. H. Coleridge Taylor is the organizer, Mrs. 
Frank Bridge has approved the scheme, and the Brighton Corpor- 
ation Concerts and Fine Arts Sub-Committees have given permission 
for the concerts to be held in the Brighton Art Gallery. A Fund 
is being created by which it is hoped to establish the concerts on 
a permanent basis. Several have already taken place. 


for 


LONDON 


Nationa GALLERY Concerts. The following artists have appeared at 
these concerts: Mr. Cecil Belcher (piano), December 2; Mr, Howard 
Ferguson (piano) and Mr. James Phillips (violoncello) in a Brahms pro- 
gramme on December 6; Mr. Howard Ferguson in Schubert and Brahms 
rogrammes on February 13 and March 7, Mr. Ferguson also played on 
*ebruary 25; Mr. James Phillips (violoncello) and Mr. Norman Tucker 
(piano) in Beethoven Sonatas on January 8; Miss Myra Hess ee on 
December 12 and 18, January 10, March 11 and 25; Miss Meriel St, Clair 
(mezzo soprano) sang Three Medieval Carols set to music by Howard 
Ferguson, accompanied by the composer on December 17; Miss 
Isolde Menges, Miss Myra Hess and Mr. Charles Gregory (horn) 
played a Brahms programme on December 27; Miss Myra Hess, 
Miss Isolde Menges and Mr. Ivor James on January 1 _ began 
a series of programmes embracing all the piano sonatas and chamber 
music of Beethoven other than quartets; the Menges String Quartet 
played on January 9 and 15, when they began a_ series of all 
Haydn's quartets, their first programme including Op. 1, No. 1, found by 
Miss Marion Scott ; they also played a Mozart programme on January 20 
with Miss Myra Hess; and on January 81 gave a Frank Bridge ‘‘ In 
Memoriam '’ programme ; on February 12 Mr. Angus Morrison gave a 
piano recital ; the Whinyates String Quartet played on December 31; Mr. 
Albert Sammons played on January 3; and on January 22 he played with 
Mr. William Murdoch ; Miss Pamela Norris (piano) played on January 13 ; 
a Handel programme was given on January 80 in which Mr. Arnold 
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Goldsbrough (piano) and Mr. James Whitehead (violoncello) took part ; 
Miss Ruth Naylor sang in a Bach programme on February 5; the Holst 
Trio (Miss Helen Just, violoncello) played on February 6 and March 28 ; 
the Philharmonic Piano Quartet (Miss Kathleen Cooper, pianist) played 
on February 14, and Miss Cooper played a sonata by Elizabeth Maconchy 
with Miss Copperwheat; Mr. Franz Reizenstein (piano) played on 
March 8, Miss Joy Boughton (oboe) on March 4, and Miss Maude Gold 
(violin) on March 10; Miss Kathleen Long played in a Mozart programme 
on March 12; Mr, Evlyn Howard-Jones in a Brahms programme on 
March 24, and Miss May Harrison on March 26. 

ROvAL PHILHARMONIC Society. Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted the 
London Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall on November 30; Dr. 
Reginald Jacques conducted the same Orchestra on December 14 in a Bach 
programme when Mr. Kendall Taylor was the pianist ; Mr. Leslie Heward 
conducted the London Philharmonic Orchestra on February 8 when 
Dr, G. Thalben-Ball played a concerto in D major for organ and orchestra 
by Jlandel-Harty, Mr, Albert Sammons played Delius’s violin concerto ; 
a Suite from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book by Byrd—Gordon Jacob— 
was performed ; the London Philharmonic Orchestra was conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult on March 8, among the items on the programme being 
Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis by Vaughan Williams, and an Impression for 
Orchestra by Frank Bridge entitled ‘‘ There grows a willow aslant a 
brook '’ inspired by lines in Hamlet describing the death of Ophelia. 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. Mr. Cyril Smith played Tschaikov- 
sky’s piano concerto in B flat minor at the L.P.O.’s concert at Queen's 
Wall on December 1; Sir Adrian Boult conducted this orchestra on 
January 5; Dr. Malcolm Sargent on January 19 and February 2; a new 
Overture ‘ Rebus '’ by Frank Bridge was given its first performance on 
February 28, 

Mr. Sidney Beer, with his Symphony Orchestra, gave a series of concerts 
which began on January 18 at the Savoy Theatre. Miss Marie Goossens 
was the harpist in Delius’s ‘' Danses Sacrées et Profanes'’ at the first 
concert, These concerts were transferred to Queen's Hall on February 22. 

Mr, Cyril Smith played Rachmaninov’s piano concerto No. 2 with the 
New Metropolitan Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall on January 18. 

The Jacques String Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Reginald Jacques, 
played in the Everyman Concerts at Wigmore Hall on February 8 and 
March 8. On the latter date an interesting item in the programme was 
Bach's fourth Brandenburg Concerto given in the version made by Bach 
himself for pianoforte instead of for violin and two flutes. 

The Bach Choir, conducted by Dr. Reginald Jacques, gave a performance 
of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion in its entirety at Queen’s Hall on Sunday, 
March 80. Among the soloists were Mr. Parry Jones and Mr. William 
Parsons ; Miss Ruth Pearl and Miss Irene Richards (violins) ; Mr. John 
Francis (flute), Miss Gladys Corlett (violoncello), Dr. C. Thornton Lofthouse 
(harpsichord) and Dr. O. H. Peasgood (organ). 

Dr. Harold Darke gave two Bach Recitals at St. Michael’s Church, 
Cornhill, on March 20 and 27. 

rhe Whinyates String Quartet gave a concert at East Acton for C.E.M.A. 
on February 16, 

Socirry or WoMEN Musicians. Miss May Harrison gave a violin and 
piano recital with Miss Ella Ivimey on January 25, at which Miss Janet 
Smith-Miller sang, accompanied by Miss Constance Farrington. Works by 
Elizabeth Maconchy were included in the concert given on March 17; 
among the artists were Miss Margaret Bissett, Miss Winifred Gaskell, and 
the Rowena Franklin String Quartet. 

At a concert arranged by the Circle of International Art at Wigmore 
Hall on March 28 a first performance was given of Three Concert Pieces by 
Franz Reizenstein played by Mr. Peter Graeme (oboe). Miss Jean Layton 
was the accompanist for the oboe solos. 

At a concert of British Music given by Belgian artists at Maison des 
Musiciens Belges, Hampstead, on March 17, one of the works included was 
Frank Bridge's Phantasy piano quartet. 

Mr, Parry Jones took part in the Goldsmiths’ Choral Union performance 
of ‘‘ Messiah ’’ at Queen’s Hall on December 22. 
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Mr. William Parsons sang for the Royal Choral Society under Dr. 
Sargent in “* Messiah "’ at Queen’s Hall on January 4, also for the Royal 
Choral Society in ‘‘ Elijah’ on March 2. Mr. Parsons sang in Bach’s 
B minor Mass for the Goldsmiths’ Choral Union on March 17. Dr. Thornton 
Lofthouse played the continuo. 

Mr. Trefor Jones and Mr. George Baker sang in Haydn's ‘‘ Creation ' 
with the Archway Choral Society at Central Hall, Highgate, on March 15, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BLUNDELL’s ScHoor. Recitals have been given by Mr. Albert Sammons 
with Mr. Geoffrey Tankard (violin and piano sonatas) and by Mr. Cyril 
Smith (piano). 

Eton CoLiece. Parry’s ‘‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’’ and Vaughan 
Williams's ‘‘ Let us now praise famous men’’ were sung at the 
school concert. The singing and instrumental competition was judged by 
Dr. Sydney Morgan of Winchester College, and Mr. William McKie. Miss 
Mabel Ritchie sang in the bi-centenary performance of Arne’s ‘‘ Masque of 
Alfred ’’ on December 1. 

OuNDLE ScHoort. Constant Lambert’s arrangement of Handel's concerto 
in B flat for piano and small orchestra was played at the Junior and Senior 
Concerts. 

Repton Scuoor. Holst’s ‘‘ Turn back O man’’ and Stanford's 
“Revenge ’’ were sung at the school concert. 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE. On March 16, in the Wellington College Series 
of Subscription Concerts (now in their 16th season) a Concert of 
Russian Music was given by the Wessex Philharmonic Orchestra under its 
conductor, Mr. Reginald Goodall. Mr. Ronald Timberley was the soloist 
in Tschaikovsky’s pianoforte concerto in B flat minor. 


PROVINCES 


Aton, Under the auspices of C.E.M.A., and the Alton Townswomen's 
Guild, a concert was given in Alton Parish Church on March 22, The 
String Orchestra was conducted by Miss Kathleen Merritt and led by Miss 

acynth Holland. Miss Sybil Eaton was the solo violinist, The programme 
included ‘‘ Solemn Melody '’ in memory of Sir Walford Davies, Miss 
Beatrix Darnell was largely responsible for organizing both the concert 
and the lecture given by Miss Kathleen Merritt on the previous day to the 
Alton Townswomen’s Guild upon the music to be performed. 


BIRMINGHAM. The Sunday concerts of the City Orchestra were resumed 
on December 8, 1940, under Mr. Leslie Heward, when the programme 
included Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. On February 9, 1941, a 
performance was given of a Serenata in five movements by Professor Hely- 
Hutchinson, who has now concluded his series of recitals of Beethoven's 

ianoforte sonatas. The programmes of the Tuesday Mid-day Concerts have 
included Frank Bridge’s violin sonata, Howard Ferguson's pianoforte 
sonata and a Suite for pianoforte by Ireland called ‘‘ Greenways." 


BiackpooL. Mr. Keith Falkner was the bass soloist in a performance of 
‘* Messiah '’ given by the Blackpool Philharmonic Society on December 12, 
Mr. Philip Alderson gave an organ recital at St. John’s Church, and has 
joined the choir of Dr. F. H. Wood. 


Botton. Mr. William Parsons took part in a performance of ‘‘ Messiah '’ 
at the Victoria Hall in January. 


BouRNEMOUTH. The Wessex Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted on this 
occasion by Dr. Reginald Jacques, gave a performance on December 16, 
1940, of ‘‘ Messiah ’’ with the original accompaniments. Mr. Reginald 
Goodall, it will be remembered, is the orchestra’s permanent conductor, 
Mr. James Ching played Beethoven's piano concerto No. 2 in B flat on 
January 6, 1941. A fresh series of Symphony Concerts was begun on 
January 29. Miss Kathleen Long was the soloist on February 10; on 
February 17 the second performance of Rubbra’s Symphony No, 8 in E 
Was given under the composer’s direction; Mr. Kendall Taylor was 
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the soloist at that concert. On March 3 Miss Beatrice Harrison played 
Elgar's violoncello concerto. Constant Lambert's Suite from ‘‘ Horoscope ’’ 
was heard at one of these concerts. During the Festival which took place 
from March 10 to 18, Dr. Malcolm Sargent, Mr. Leslie Heward and Sir 
Adrian Boult were among the guest conductors, Mr. Cyril Smith and Miss 
Thelma Reiss among the soloists. One of the works performed was Vaughan 
Williams's ‘‘ The Lark Ascending.’’ 

Braprorb, Yor«s. Miss Grace Bodey and Mr. Norman Walker sang in 
a performance of ‘' Messiah '' given by the Bradford Old Choral Society 
on December 14. It is the 120th season of the Society's existence. Vaughan 
Williams's ‘‘ Tallis '’ Fantasia was played in January by the strings of the 
Hallé Orchestra, 

BripGwater. Conducted by Sir Adrian Boult, the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra gave a concert at the Odeon on March 2. The programme 
included ‘* A Somerset Rhapsody "’ by Holst. 

Bricuton, Miss Kathleen Markwell took part in the first concert of the 
I'rank Bridge Society, given in the Apt Gallery on February 22. 
Mr. Howard Ferguson, Miss Kathleen Long and Mr. James Whitehead were 
among the artists to appear in later concerts of the series. 

Bristor. At a B.B.C, Lunch-hour concert in the Colston Hall, Ireland’s 
geet hg concerto was played, and at later concerts in this series Dr. 
teginald Jacques conducted a programme of Bach and Handel, Sir Adrian 
Boult gave a Mozart concert, Mr. Constant Lambert conducted a 
programme which included some numbers from his ‘ Horoscope '’ Suite, 
and Mr, Ian Whyte conducted on lebruary 21 and introduced his arrange- 
ment of Bach's Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Among the soloists who 
appeared at these concerts were Miss Beatrice Harrison, Miss Thelma Reiss 
and Mr. lrederick Riddle. On February 15 a performance of Parry's piano- 
forte quartet in A flat was given, 

CampripGr. On December 12 Mr, Angus Morrison played with the 
Carter String Trio in works by Franck, Schubert and Fauré, and on Decem- 
ber 19 Miss Myra Hess and Miss Isolde Menges played Beethoven Sonatas. 
These two concerts finished a series of weekly chamber concerts begun in 
August. , 

Carpe, Frank Bridge’s Phantasy Quartet was played at a concert 
given in the National Museum, 

Epinsurcn, At the Reid Concert on November 16 Britten’s work 
“ Soirées musicales '’ was played. Mr. Leslie Heward was guest conductor 
at the concert on November 80. On December 1 the choir of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral sang Vaughan Williams's ‘‘ Lord, Thou hast been our refuge ’’ 
and a large section of the Reid Orchestra played Walford Davies’s ‘‘ Solemn 
Melody '’ as an interlude, On January 1, 1941, the Edinburgh Choral 
Union gave ‘‘ Messiah’; Miss’ Clara’ Serena was among the soloists. 
On February 15 Sir Adrian Boult was guest conductor at the 
centenary concert of the Reid Orchestra ; on this occasion the programme 
included Tovey's pianoforte concerto in A, Op. 15, and Ireland’s 
““ London '’ Overture, On January 25 in the Central Hall, at a concert of 
music by Scottish composers, James Friskin was among those represented. 

Exrrer. The Exeter Musical Society sang Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia 
on Christmas Carols at their concert on December 7. The English Folk 
Song and Dance Society conducted by Mr. Frank Howes gave a performance 
at St. Luke's College. The accompaniments were played by Miss Elsie 
Avril (violin) and Miss Everal de Jersey (piano). 

Farnnam. The Jacques String Orchestra gave a concert in the Parish 
ao on December 7. Miss Ruth Pearl played Bach’s violin concerto 
in E, 

GLAscow. Miss Vera Canning played Elgar’s violoncello concerto at a 
concert given by the Scottish Orchestra. At One of their week-end concerts 
Holst’s ‘‘ Beni Mora "’ Suite was given. A ‘‘ Sérénade Fantastique '’ by 
Philip Sainton was played at another concert, and on January 25 Vaughan 
Williams's ‘‘In Windsor Forest '’ was given. On January 28 the 
University Orchestra under Prof. Whitaker played Gordon Jacob’s arrange- 
ment of Handel's Overture to ‘‘ Theodora’ and Vaughan Williams’s 
Overture to ‘‘ The Wasps.’ 
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Grimssy. Vaughan Williams's “ Songs of Travel’’ were included in 
the programme given by Roy Henderson at Central Hall on March 11. 

Guitprorp. At Claude Powell’s Symphony Concerts several works by 
Collegians have recently been performed. On March § the programme 
included Parry’s ‘‘ Lady Radnor Suite,”’ Ireland’s ‘‘ Concertino Pastorale "’ 
and the first performance of a new Concertino for two violins and 
strings by Thomas Dunhill, which was played by Bratza and Miss Mary 
Findlay. On March 22 Sir George Dyson conducted his Symphony, and 
the programme included the song-cycle ‘‘ The Wind among the Reeds,"’ 
and the ‘‘ Gallimaufry ’’ Ballet by Thomas Dunhill, The singer was Trefor 
Jones. At the 150th Concert, on April 5, Stanford's ‘‘ Songs of the Sea '’ 
and “‘ Songs of the Fleet ’’ were sung by Mr. George Baker. 


HUDDERSFIELD. At the Choral Society’s annual performance of 
“ Messiah ’’ on December 17, Mr. Keith Falkner was the bass soloist, 


Leeps. Mr. Cyril Smith played Rachmaninov’s second pianoforte 
concerto, and Mr. Leslie Hewardl conducted, at the concert of the Northern 
Philharmonic Orchestra on October 26. On December 14 the combined 
Philharmonic and Northern Philharmonic Societies, under Sir Edward 
Bairstow, gave ‘‘ Messiah,’’ the soloists including Miss Ruth Naylor and 
Mr. Keith Falkner. On December 2 Holst’s ‘‘ Somerset Rha Ran was 
played by the Orchestra. Mr. Leslie Heward conducted the fifth Saturday 
concert given by the Northern Philharmonic Orchestra. 

LiveRPooL. On January 11 at a concert given by the Philharmonic 
Society songs by Ivor Gurney and Hamilton Harty were sung; on 
anuary 18 Sir Adrian Boult conducted a Brahms rogramme, and on 
anuary 25 a British programme which included aughan Williams's 
“* Pastoral '’ Symphony and Holst’s Fugal Concerto. On February 9 
Holst’s ‘‘ Somerset Rhapsody ’’ was played. The Merseyside Chamber 
Orchestra included Holst’s ‘‘ St. Paul’s Suite ‘’ in one of their programmes, 


MANCHESTER. Hallé Concerts. At one of these concerts Vaughan 
Williams's ‘‘ Pastoral’’ Symphony was played ; at another Mr, Cyril 
Smith played Rachmaninov’s third pianoforte concerto, The Handel- 
Harty ‘‘ Water Music ’’ was conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent on 
January 26 and on February 23 Bliss’s ‘' Morning Heroes '’ was given its 
first Manchester performance with Mr. John Gielgud as orator. At the 
Tuesday Mid-day Concert on November 36, Vaughan Williams's song-cycle 
“On Wenlock Edge ’’ was performed. 

Norwicu. The Centenary Concert of the Norwich Philharmonic Society 
was conducted by Dr. Heathcote Statham, 

Oxrorp. The Jacques String Orchestra joined the Oxford Madrigal 
Society in a concert on November 17. Parry’s motet ‘I know my soul 
hath power '’ and Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Just as the tide was flowing ’’ 
were among the items sung by the Madrigal Society. A week-end of music, 
beginning on January 3, included programmes given by Miss Kathleen 
Long, the Jacques String Orchestra and the Menges String Quartet. Dr. 
Thomas Armstrong gave an organ recital in the Cathedral. “The Jacques 
Orchestra also gave a concert on January 14. 

PLyMouTH. Herbert Howells’s pianoforte quartet was played on 
December 10 in the Swarthmore Hall. 

ReapinG. Mr. Howard Ferguson joined the Griller Quartet in a perfor- 
mance of the pianoforte quartet in C minor by Brahms. 


SouTHWELL. On February 22 the Brookhill Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Mr. Richard Austin, gave a concert in the Minster under the 
auspices of the Committee for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts. 


Taunton. Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Taunton on December 9 in a performance in the Church of 
St. Mary Magdalen during the L.P.O.’s tour under the auspices of ‘' Musical 
Culture Ltd.”’ 

Weis. The Christmas Party at Wells, which owed its inception to 
Miss Imogen Holst, took place on December 7 in the fourteenth centu 
Vicars’ Hall. There was a programme of Christmas music which included 
Vaughan Williams's Fantasia on Christmas Carols, 
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Wincuester. On April 27 Mr. Reginald Goodall conducted the Wessex 
Philharmonic Orchestra in a programme of music given in Winchester 
Cathedral by permission of the Dean and Chapter, under the auspices of 
C.E.M.A. 

WHINYATES STRING QUARTET. This quartet played at Long Crendon 
Music Club, Bucks, on November 30, 1940; at Bangor Music Club 
on December 10; at the funeral of Frank Bridge on January 15, 
1941, when they played Beethoven's Lento assai from quartet in F major, 
Op. 185, Andante from Haydn's quartet in D major, Op. 33, No. 6, and 
the Variations from Schubert’s ‘‘ Death and the Maiden ’’; at a C.E.M.A. 
concert in the Castle Museum, Norwich, on March 1; and at Keighley 
Music Club, Yorks, on March 29, when they included Frank Bridge's 
Phantasy for string quartet. 

During the past six months Miss Jean Norris has given recitals as follows: 
At the Manchester Mid-day Concerts for Mr. Edward Isaacs on October 29 ; 
at Malvern College for Mr. Julius Harrison on November 4; for the Red 
Cross in Mr. Lloyd George's house at Criccieth; at Crickwell; for 
the Countess of Munster at Blechingley ; also other recitals in Sussex, 
Newcastle and Anglesey. 

Miss Audrey Piggott has taken part in the following C.E.M.A. concerts: 
at St. Andrew's Church, Paignton, on September 7; at Newton Abbot 
and St. John’s, Torquay, on September 8 ; in Truro Cathedral on Novem- 
ber 20 ; Falmouth, November 21 ; Gloucester Cathedral on November 28, 
and the same day at Stroud; at Cirencester on January 23, 1941; in 
Pembridge Church on March 9; and in the Guildhall, Gloucester, on 
March 26 with Miss Joy Boughton, Miss Helga White and Mr. Herbert 
Sumsion, Miss Piggott took part in a Carnegie Trust Tour to schools in 
South Wales from March 18 to 22, with Miss Dorothea Aspinall and Miss 
Margaret Bissett. 

Miss Margaret Bissett (Mrs, Harry Stubbs) and Mr. Harry Stubbs have 
taken part in the London Shelter and Rest Centre concerts organized by 
C.Ic.M.A, ever since last October. In January Miss Bissett spent ten days 
in Bristol helping to start a similar series and she sang at the first Shelter 
concerts to be given there. In March, for the Music Executive of the 
Carnegie Trust, she went on a tour with Miss Dorothea Aspinall and Miss 
Audrey Piggott to evacuated London schools in Wales. She has also taken 
part with Miss May Harrison in concerts for the Troops under the direction 
of Captain Graham Carritt, Eastern Command. 

Mr. I'rank Merrick gave a sonata recital with Mr. Henry Holst (of the 
R.M.C.M.) at Keighley, Yorks, on January 11 and another on January 23 
at Liverpool University, On March 6 he played Brahms’s D minor piano 
concerto in the Town Hall, Oxford, at a concert conducted by Dr. 
Armstrong, On March 19 Mr. Merrick conducted an orchestral concert 
given by the Salisbury Orchestral Society when the programme included 
Mozart’s Overture to the ‘ Magic Flute,’’ Bach’s Suite in B minor for 
flute (Walter Busbridge) and strings, Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto (Alan 
Sutton), and Beethoven's C minor symphony. On April 2 Mr. Merrick 
gave a sonata recital with Mr. Holst for the Y.W.C.A. at Sheffield, and on 
April 17 Mr, Merrick gave a piano recital in the Guildhall, Salisbury. 


ABROAD 


Duniin. Britten's Variations on a musical theme by Frank Bridge were 
played by the Dublin String Orchestra in November. 


AMERICA (U.S.A.) 

New Yorx. On February 9, Mrs. Alec Kerr (Miss Jessica Gordon) 
lectured at the Town Hall Club, New York, on ‘‘ The Seventeenth Century 
Scene—a correlation of the social, historial and cultural life of the 17th 
Century with the Golden Age of English Music.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA. On January 15 Mr. Alec Templeton gave a pianoforte 
recital, His varied programme included the slow air from Vaughan 
one Charterhouse Suite ’’ and a group of solos and improvisations 
oy himself, 
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On February 12 ‘‘ Fantasia,’’ a feature-length musical cartoon produced 
by Walt Disney, with musical recordings by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under the direction of Leopold Stokowski and commentary by Deems 
Taylor, was given its first performance at the Aldine, Philadelphia. ‘‘ The 
new picture,’ according to the Music Critic of the Philadelphia Record, 
“was born of Leopold Stokowski’s desire to bring great music to the 
millions.” The works appropriated for this experiment in combined arts 
were ‘‘ Toccata and Fugue in D minor’’ (Bach) ; ‘‘ The Nutcracker Suite ’’ 
(Tschaikovsky) ; ‘‘ The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’? (Dukas); ‘' Rito of 
Spring ’’ (Stravinsky); ‘‘ The Pastoral Symphony '’ (Beethoven) ; 
“Dance of the Hours ’’ (Ponchielli); ‘‘ Night on Bald Mountain ”’ 
(Moussorgsky) ; ‘‘ Ave Maria '’ (Schubert). Apparently the ‘‘ picturiz- 
ation ’’ of the music was left to members of the Disney staff, and the lymics 
sung in ‘‘ Fantasia’s "’ version of the ‘‘ Ave Maria '’ are not those to which 
Schubert set his music but were written for the picture by the American 
novelist and poet Rachel Field. ‘‘ Fantasia '’ occupies two and a half hours 
in performance and is said to have taken two years to prepare. 


Bortvia. Miss Nan Maryska (Mrs. de Mayer), now living at Sucre in the 
Andes where her husband is Professor of English in the University, is 
one of the principal professors on the staff of the Academia de Musica, 
She teaches singing to 55 pupils, lectures twice a week in Spanish, conducts 
a large choir Siemens voices, and gives 12 piano lessons weekly to very 
advanced players. Recently she gave a recital in aid of the British Red 
Cross. 


SoutH Arrica. Miss Barbara Pulvermacher (Mrs. Aubrey Joel) has been 
busy with the publicity for the ‘‘ Save to Win ’’ South African campaign, 


Spain. Oviedo. Two Arbos Memorial Concerts were given here by the 
Madrid Symphony Orchestra. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
Frank Bridge’s Phantasy Trio in C minor is recorded by Decca. The 
Grinke Trio (Mr. Kendall Taylor, pianist) are the players. 


Parry’s unison songs ‘‘ Jerusalem 
by Columbia, 


” 


and ' England '' have been recorded 


BIRTHS 


FREEMAN. On September 7, 1940, at Chesham Bois, to Joan (née Black) 
and Maurice Sandford Freeman, a son (Francis Sandford), 


Merrick. To Mr. and Mrs. Frank Merrick on May 8, at Salisbury, a son 
(Paul Antony). 

Payton. In January, 1940, at ‘‘ Crossways,’’ Shavington, Crewe, to 
Mary Hellyer (née Jones), wife of Nigel Payton, a sister for Caroline (Ursula 
Mary). 


MARRIAGES 


Ruopes—Duranp Dopp. On June 5, 1940, at the Cathedral, Man- 
chester, Sir Edward Rhodes, Kt., J.P., to Marguerita Durand Dodd, of 
‘* Keldwith,’’ Windermere. 

WoorTron—BEatty. On September 10, 1940, at St. Michael's, 
Sandhurst, A. G. Wootton, Headmaster, Eagle House Preparatory School, 
Sandhurst, to Edith Dawson Beatty. 

MovuLE—PEMBERTON. On March 20, 1941, at Trum xington Church, near 
Cambridge, H. C. C. Moule to Marjorie Lilian, daughter of the Reverend 
F. R. Pemberton. 

HaLes—Fisuer. On March 24, 1941, at Chester Cathedral, Leonard 
Gordon Hales, of Chester, to Yvonne C. Fisher, of Bristol 


GreEN—Hopro Jones. On January 21, 1941, at Bombay Cathedral, 
India, Major Sebert John Hely Green to Eileen Marion Hobro Jones, 
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OBITUARY 


IDA GRACE HYETT 
2lst Fepruary, 1941 


There have been many links between the R.C.M. and Gloucestershire, 
and Ida Hyett, who passed-on. last February in a Woking Nursing Home, 
was not least among them. A daughter of Sir Francis Hyett, of Painswick 
House, she had already an artistic and cultivated intelligence when she 
came to College (where she studied under Rivarde) and she flung herself 
into the College interests with an enthusiasm that was to have lasting 
results. A fellow student of her’s (now the Rev.) A. Aitken Crawshaw, 
who founded the R.C.M. Macazine, writes of her as follows: — 

Ida Hyett was one of the small group of students who helped to make 
the R.C.M, tradition articulate in words as well as in notes. Soon after 
the R.C.M. MaGazine was launched at the end of 1904 she became Hon. 
Secretary of the Magazine Committee formed after the first number was 
issued, At the same time she contributed a characteristically erudite 
article entitled ‘‘ Poets and Music.’’ The article, while intentionally 
displaying warm sympathy with the role of the musician in relation to that 
of the poet, brought out their essential interdependence. Her conclusion 
might have been written, and almost certainly was, as an expression of the 
ideal aimed at in the R.C.M. MaGazine. She wrote: 

‘The greatest poetry and the greatest music do indeed draw so near 
to one another that no follower of either art can well afford to miss the 
inspiration which is to be found in the works of the other. The poet 
who ignores music and the composer who neglects literature must surely 
be less conscious of the meaning of his own art than one who has learnt 
to feel in forms strange to him the presence of the same life that breathes 
in the forms he understands.’ 

What a dependable person Ida Hyett was—one of those who think before 
they act and go on thinking when they do act. She was happy where 
cultured thought found a ready response and she sought service where 
intellectual stimulus was likely to be provided, Following her bent as a 
teacher she gravitated to South Africa in 1907 and took up work at the 
High School for Girls, Queenstown, Cape Colony.’’ 

Pater she returned to England, and did valuable work in the field of 
Mental Welfare under the direction of, and on the staff, of Miss Elsie 
Darnell, sister to our Miss Beatrix Darnell. But she did not abandon 
music. All her life Ida Hyett had been a keen chamber music player and 
she started a quartet in 1928 which met every fortnight during the winters, 
Sho also became very interested in the performance of old music on old 
instruments. A friend who shared in these music makings writes “ Ida 
was full of enthusiasm and an inspiration to us all. Nothing was too much 
trouble and she spent a great deal of time arranging and re-writing parts 
for us... . One of her greatest interests was arranging music for the 
plays her sister produced in the garden at Painswick House. The first of 
these was ‘ As you like it’ in 1922. After that they did one play in the 
garden every summer and one in the Institute in the winter. This meant 
a lot of work because she was living in London during those years... , 
I think she started working for the London Association for Mental Welfare 
in 1921,” 


MARY, COUNTESS RUSSELL 
FEBRUARY, 1941 


It is under her adopted name of Elizabeth that the world knows the 
gracious lady who died in a hospital at Charleston, South Carolina, last 
February. Elizabeth of the German Garden, Elizabeth of the adven- 
tures in Riigen, Elizabeth of the dozen or so of anonymous books that 
could only have come from that one enchantingly witty pen. Upon the 
College registers, however, she is inscribed as Mary Annette Beauchamp, 
a girl of nineteen who came to the R.C.M. in May, 1885, and who remained 
for three years, studying Organ, piano and viola. She must have been 
gifted for music, since she won a Council Exhibition, but literature proved 
to be her real line—literature and the art of living gracefully and graciously. 
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She had barely finished her student days when her marriage with Count 
von Armmim took her to Germany. Later, after his death and her own 
return to England, she renewed touch with the R.C.M. to the extent of 
becoming a Union member for several years. In 1916 she married the 
second Earl Russell. Unfortunately the marriage was not happy, and 
they separated in 1919. 

But her work went on—book after book, full of that delicious lurking 
humour of her’s which never wore thin, even if some pages were a little 
bitter. When the extended critical appraisement of her writings comes 
to be made it will be worth noting that she, unlike so many novelists, was 
correct in her musical allusions. Herein lies a lasting reminder of her 
student days at the R.C.M. 


M.M.S, 


HERBERT CHARLES GOLDIE 
6TH May, 1941 


By Mr. Goldie’s death the College loses a unique and, to former gener- 
ations, a well-known figure. His connection with the College was unusual 
and interesting. He came up in 1897 with a scholarship for oboe and after 
taking a high place in all his subjects he left in 190. He had previously 
held a scholarship at the Royal Academy. Between 1902 and 1916 he was 
a professional oboe player, playing in the New Symphony and other 
Orchestras. However, he developed throat trouble and had to give up this 
work and he then, in 1916, came back to the College as Librarian of the 
lending library which was then on the ground floor, In 1918 he was called 
up for military service and served until the Armistice, when, once more, he 
came back to his College work, 

In 1921 the Parry Room was opened and Mr, Goldie took up, as its first 
Custodian, the work which for the rest of his life gave him his keenest 
pleasure. I was largely responsible for the early days of the Parry Room 
and I cannot speak too gratefully of his devotion to the work and of his 
unfailing sympathy and help. From the first he understood and fostered 
the spint at which the founders of the Room had aimed, and it was a great 
grief to him, and a matter of great regret to the Committee, when he was 
obliged to retire. At the same time he was carrying on his work in the 
College reference library so that much of his time was spent in that top 
floor ; and the numerous readers from outside the College who made use 
of the Library grew to know and value the familiar figure and to rely on 
his ready help. 

His sight had always been very bad, one eye being completely blind, and 
in the last year of his College life a cowardly attack as he was walking 
home in the dark almost destroyed the sight of the second eye, In spite 
of this, his intimate knowledge of the music on the shelves enabled him to 
go Straight to where the required works were to be found, so that it was 
difficult to believe that he was almost completely blind. 

In 1935 he gave up his College work, for his sight was too bad for him 
to continue. Deprived of contact with his beloved music he found life 
difficult though he was devoted to his sisters and brothers. Always patient 
and cheerful and, until he grew too weak, always keen to hear about 
the College doings, his was a singularly simple and artistic nature and he 
had a genuinely cultivated mind, one of his interests being first editions, of 
which he had collected a number. Most of them unfortunately were 
destroyed when his sister’s home was bombed. 

His long and painful illness came peacefully to an end on 6th May. He 
will be remembered by many friends who had experienced his courtesy and 
kindliness and his readiness to help. 


E.R.D, 


EDYTH M. WHITE 
May, 1941 
Very sadly the R.C.M. Maazine records the death of Miss Edyth White, 


a present pupil of the College, who, together with both her parents, was 
killed by enemy action in an air raid in May. She entered College just a 
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year ago, taking piano as her first study under Mr. Frank Merrick, and 
singing as her second study under Mrs. Grepe. She was happy in her 
College life, very keen about her work, and had made definite progress in 
both her subjects. Mr, Merrick says she would certainly have gained her 
Teacher's A.R.C.M. for piano, while Mrs. Grepe speaks of her signs of 
substantial progress as a singer. Though her record at College is short, it 
is one worthy of remembrance for good work done. 


REVIEWS 


MUSIC 


CONCERTO FOR TWO PIANOS AND STRINGS. By Hugo Anson. 
(Dedicated to Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson.) Novello, 1941. 10/.- 


A concerto for two pianofortes deserves a welcome on its own account 
for there are unfortunately but few in existence. There are also compara- 
tively few concertos of any kind with only strings in the accompaniment, 
so this one may prove a useful addition for string orchestras that are 
desirous of including new works in their programmes. Those who follow 
aE this hint, however, should not suppose that the beauty and character 
of the work will necessarily be apparent if judgment is attempted at a 
casual exploratory run-through, for a wrong impression will probably 
result from any reading which does not combine considerable sympathy 
and sicill, 

Two-pianoforte writing is one of the most difficult and neglected forms 
of ensemble music, it has been undertaken in this case with a high sense 
of responsibility and many of the effects when adequately rendered will 
prove delightful to play and to hear, Among these may be instanced the 
cantabile and rippling accompaniment (alternating between the two 
players) at 9 and 85, the unpedalled chords at 30, the joyous con brio 
outburst after 36, the arpeggio chords in contrary motion just after 51, a 
number of swirling semi-quaver passages and at the very end the sevenfold 
repetition of all the eight B naturals of the pianoforte. Less admirable 
are the five bars around 11 and the three before 15 where both pianofortes 
are given exactly the same notes to play, a policy which is never effective 
in the reviewer's opinion though the composer has adopted it here deliber- 
ately and of set purpose. It seems a Pay, that one delightful feature of 
two-pianoforte writing is entirely eschewed ; inasmuch as the soloists are 
always playing together or both silent, no use has been made of that 
discourse in dialogue form so often and so happily employed by Mozart 
when writing for four hands (whether with one or two keyboards). 

As to the music itself, the Concerto seems to defy thematic analysis, 
because although there are two main themes they are not always clearly 
distinguishable and the order and manner of their re-appearances is not 
intended to conform to a standard academic plan of construction. The 
appeal of the work is in fact less formal than imaginative, and if the 
approach of picturesque similitude is allowed the music can be likened to a 
coral island in the Pacific Ocean where there are 

‘ green days in forests 
and blue days at sea.’’ 
and where climax and excitement are not the result of human strivings and 
passions, but grow from the contemplation of Nature’s ever-changing 
sights and sounds, such as the rush of an incoming tide or the stages of 
the sun's journey. Perhaps ‘‘ Idyllic Fantasy ’’ or some similar title 
would have given us more guidance than the non-committal or even 
misleading word ‘‘Concerto,’’ which the composer adopted mainly in order 
to show what instruments are employed and their relative functions and 
importance. F.M. 


“CALM AND TRANQUIL LIE THE SHEEPFOLDS’’ (Bach). 
Arranged, with English words, by Emily Daymond. Oxford University 
Press. 

This Aria, originally written for soprano, has been transposed so as to be 
suitable for contralto and bass. It is taken from a secular cantata and is 
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a very beautiful example of Bach in his quietest and most pastoral mood. 
The original German words are provided as well as Dr. Daymond’s English 
version, which is excellently devised. Her reduction for pianoforte of the 
accompaniment, originally written for flutes and continuo, is very well 
laid out and notably avoids congestion of notes which sometimes mars 
such arrangements. It would be a good idea if she could persuade the 
publishers to issue another transposed version (say in the key of G) so that 
the aria could ‘be used as a unison song. The present version is too low for 
this purpose 

Gar 
LENTO IN E MAJOR FOR STRING ORCHESTRA ; 
WALTZ IN E MINOR FOR STRING ORCHESTRA ; 
SONATINA IN D FOR FLUTE AND PIANO.. 


By W.S. Lloyd Webber. Hinrichsen Edition. 


One of the most encouraging signs of the times is the readiness, in spite 
of war-time difficulties, of publishers to issue new works by native com- 
posers, and among the most enterprising of these firms is the Hinrichsen 
Edition, which is not content to fill its catalogue with works by composers 
already established, but is seeking out fresh names. It only remains now 
for conductors and performers to do the same. 

These three works by Dr. Webber fully justify the publisher's backing, 
showing as they do freshness of idea and much fluency and _ technical 
facility. From a reading of these pieces one is tempted indeed to wonder 
whether his principal danger in future will be this very fluency and facility, 
for the quality of the music does occasionally fall below a generally well- 
maintained standard of distinction, All, however, show an excellent sense 
of effect, the writing for strings in the ‘‘ Lento '’ being particularly good. 
One would like to draw the attention of conductors of String Orchestras, 
who seem to rely nowadays almost exclusively on Bach and Handel, to 
these works. 

G.J. 
BOOKS 


ON LEARNING MUSIC, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By H. C. Colles, 
Oxford University Press. 1/6. 

It is one of the tragedies of Art that the artist is a bad advertisement of 
his wares. Every musician should be an apostle, showing the world what 
music can do for a human being ; yet we realize that, to our brothers and 
sisters, the ‘‘artistic temperament’’ means something they are glad to 
have escaped And this little book, consisting of seven short addresses to 
the Gentiles, by one of the Nestors of English musical life, should make 
us all, young and old, take stock of the position and ask ourselves if we 
cannot strive to put things right. 

Mr. Barry Pain once wrote that he felt sure there must be a seventh 
heaven of special bliss, reserved entirely for music-teachers, because they 
suffered so much in this life. But this®ittle book proves that suffering 
may beget wisdom, in addition to reminding us that nowadays a musician 
has unexpected chances of widening his life. It must add enormously to 
the breadth of the teaching at the two Royal Schools that so many of their 
staff have travelled to the ends of the earth, and so have acquired a vision 
quite impossible to those whose lives are spent eternally giving lessons 
in the same small room. 

It was in his travels as Associated Board Examiner that Dr, Colles was 
called on to make, to miscellaneous audiences, the talks which are repro- 
duced here ; and the present writer, having falteringly attempted the same 
task in the previous year, ungrudgingly registers a bulls-eye. Those who 
can read between the lines will admire the wit that illuminates a truism, 
the urbanity which disguises itself in simplicity. 

The first talk—On Learning Music—is a lament that now, when music is 
at our beck and call the whole day long, ‘‘ musical illiteracy is not consid- 
ered a shame to anyone.’’ Ingenuity of search might possibly discover 
some human activity where the aphorism ‘‘ Vox populi, vox dei ’’ is true: 
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but that it should become the working hypothesis of the B.B.C. is little 
short of a national disaster. 

The second talk—on the Royal Schools—is mainly informative, and the 
information should be, but certainly is not, already within the knowledge 
of the students of those two institutions. In the third talk are some 
wholesome truths about ‘‘Letters’’—meaning those which collectors of 
curiosities love to put after their names. In this, as in so many other 
points, the author shows that pros and cons must both be weighed. It is 
true that a first-class man may be ‘‘ undocumented ’’: but if you were 
taken suddenly ill in a strange house, with a doctor living on each side, 
would you call in the uncertified man or the M.D. London? 

All performers should read the fourth talk, on ‘‘Exhibitionism.’’ Here 
again the search is for the middle way. ‘‘ Showing off ’’ we all hate and 
despise; but Ve the power to get one’s personality ‘‘ over the footlights "’ 
is the secret of all interpretation. Is not this a problem where every student 
might well consider the views of a wise critic? 

The last three talks, humorously entitled ‘‘ Fans,’’ ‘‘ Bans,’’ and 
‘* Plans,’’ should start many trains of thought in their readers, and contain 
many verdicts which sum up truths too often forgotten. For instance, we 
all admit the value of the gramophone and the wireless, but are apt to 
forget that ‘' the mechanical relaying of music is one of the triumphs of 
science, but it is not necessarily a triumph of art.’’ And in these days, 
when dull people are resigning themselves more and more to Government 
control, and eager people are dreaming of plans for the future, it is healthy 
to be reminded that ‘‘ Governments cannot make art, only artists can do 
that ; the first need for more and better art is more and better artists.”’ 

There used to be, in the Christchurch Library at Oxford, a rare and 
precious volume entitled ‘‘ A, Bugg on Quakers.’’ And the Dean of 
Christchurch sometimes wistfully remarked ‘‘ I have never been able to 
find the complementary volume, which I think must have existed, called 
‘“A Quaker on bugs.’’ So the present reviewer, having read in a long 
lifetime so many addresses from the wise and ancient to the young and 
uninitiated, finds himself wondering what the neophyte thinks of it all. 
Is there, in the serried ranks of our students, none who will take up his pen 
and tell us how and why he reacts, or fails to react, to the garnered and 
quiet wisdom of such a book as this? 

PGB: 


‘BEETHOVEN. By A. E. F. Dickinson, Nelson. 2/6. 

Mr. Dickinson's critical study of Beethoven is No. 70 of Nelson's 
Discussion Books. A great deal of thought and first-hand experience has 
gone into it, the publishers have been generous with music type, and the 
reader consequently gets good value for his modest expenditure. 

Is a Discussion Book meant to be provocative? One does not gather 
that Mr. Dickinson is trailing his coat very often, not at any rate beyond 
occasionally blurting out an unexpected adjective or aside. His aim, as 
expounded in previous books, is once again to insist on music becoming 
an intense imaginative experience, But among much sound criticism there 
are many remarks to startle the reader and to provoke any amount of 
discussion among fellow students. The chief disagreement will be over 
his estimate of Fidelio. He devotes a whole chapter to this opera, of which 
the last sentence is ‘‘ Fidelio may be dull at times but it is never vulgar.’’ 

Great Heavens above! 

The trouble here is two-fold: the work has been approached from the 
score instead of the stage and to Mr. Dickinson's old-fashioned puritanism 
the words ‘' dramatic,’’ ‘‘ operatic '’ and ‘‘ theatrical '’ smell of brimstone 
and the path to perdition. 

There will be more general agreement with his estimates, based on close 
technical analysis, of the sonatas, symphonies and quartets. His method of 
relating wsthetic values to technical and stylistic features is a valid 
procedure of criticism. A very big subject has thereby been concentrated 
into a small space and the reader with curiosity and persistence will find 
stimulus to his studies if he goes to the music with Mr. Dickinson to 
accompany him. For the individual work has been discussed in relation to 
the whole of Beethoven's output. FH 
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MUSIC RECEIVED 


From THE OxFrorRD UNIVERSITY PREss. 
SutTE FRANCAISE FOR HARPSICHORD (OR Piano). By Herbert Murrill. 4/-. 


““ SLEEPERS, WaKE.”’ Charale Prelude for Organ. By J. S. Bach, tran- 
scribed for Piano solo by Myra Hess. 2/-. 


““My Sout LONGETH FOR THEE, O Lorp.”’ Organ choral prelude. By 
J. S. Bach, transcribed for the Piano by Vivian Langrish. 1/6. 


MINUET AND BADINERIE. By J.S. Bach; | 
ScHERzO IN B Frat. By F. Schubert. | 


Arranged for Two Pianos by Arthur Baynon, 2/6 each, in the 
Anglo-French Series of Easier Two-Piano pieces. 


‘‘ Bors Epats.’’ Air from the opens ““ Amadis ’’ (with Violin obbligato). 
By J. B. Lully, arranged with English words by E, H. Fellowes. 2/-. 


This edition is based, Dr. Fellowes tells us, upon a rare existing copy of 
the first printed edition in the library of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury. 
‘The transcription is exact, including the violin obbligato, and_ the 
accompaniment strictly follows the composer's figuring of his bass.’’ Both 
the original French words and their English translation are given. In tho 
latter it is clear that Dr. Fellowes has been careful to secure ‘both the 
sense and, so far as possible, the same sound-weights between the two sets 
of words. 


Two SonGs FOR VOICE AND PIANO: ‘‘ CORYDON 
away.”’ By A. H. Willink. 


” 


and ‘' Pack, CLOUDS, 


From JosepH WILLIAMS, LTD. 


ARPEGGIONE - SONATA. ay, Franz Schubert, arranged for Viola and Piano- 
forts by Watson Forbes. Viola part, 1/6. 


This arrangement has been so made that the viola part can be used with 
the pianoforte part of the edition for ‘cello and piano published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel or any other edition, 


Tue OFFICIAL PusiicatTions or Music issued by the GuILrpHALL SCHOOL oF 
Music AND Drama for its Pianoforte Ixaminations. lour Grades, 
Series I. 2/- each. The volume for the Junior Examinations composed 
by John Francis. 


Fucue in E minor. By Schubert, transcribed for String Orchestra by 
Alec Rowley. 2/6. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘“Music anp 1Ts AppRECIATION.’’ By Stewart Macpherson, (Reprinted,) 
Cloth boards 6/-. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN AT HOME 


LIST OF NEW PUPILS ADMITTED TO COLLEGE 
MipsuMMER TERM, 1941 


Hill, Rowland L.... ... Plymouth 
Waterman, Fanny ... .... New Marston, Oxon. 
Wilkins, Helena J. ... ... Cheltenham 

Hurst, Winifred A. ... ... Bury, Lancs. 


Yearsley, Monica... .... Benenden, Kent 
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R.C.M. CHRISTIAN UNION (BRANCH OF L.I.F.C.U.) 


Last term we were able to hold an ‘‘ Open Meeting ’’ in College once a 
fortnight and were truly overjoyed to find our numbers increasing rapidly. 
We are hoping to continue these meetings this term; also, D.V., we 
shall be having a Week-end House Party at Seer-Green in Buckinghamshire, 
from June 20th to 26rd. (Previous years we have been to Haslemere in 
Surrey.) 
We pray that we may all have a very blesséd and happy time. 
Rita VERNON, Hon. Secretary. 


COLLEGE CONCERTS 
WEDNESDAY, 12th FEBRUARY (Chamber) 


WALLADE for Pianoforte in F minor, Op, 52 oie : ys BV Chopin 
Muriet Dixon, 4.R.¢.M. (Scholar) 
SONATA for Flute and Pianoforte in G minor sf) a 4s oe Ne we Handel 
WANDA BLACKALL, A.R.C.M, Joan Coomnes, a.R.C.M, (L.C.C. Scholar) 
SONATA for Violoncello and Pianoforte in F major, Op, 99... oi pop .. Brahms 
PeNELOPE SIMMS, A.R.O.M. Cotin Horsey (Associated Board Scholar) 
PUREE HYMNS from the Rig-Veda, Op, 24 " ; ats + a8 Holst 


a, Ushas (Dawn) 
b. Varuna (Sky) 
c. Maruts (Stormclouds) 
JOAN Gray, A.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 
Accompanist: MARGARET MURRAY 
SONATA for Oboe and Pianoforte ; ; f TE is .. Hindemith 
MakION BrouGn, 4.k.0.M, (Edmund Grove Exhibitioner) 
Ruri Girps, a.k.0.M. (Caird Scholar) 
KTUDES SYMPHONIQUES for Pianoforte, Op, 13. soe . . Schumann 
DouGtas Hoops (Caird Scholar) 


TUESDAY, 18th FEBRUARY 
(Second Orchestra and members of Dr, Gordon Jacob’s conducting class) 


CONCERTO No, 1, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in C, Op. 15 1) 8 7 Beethoven 
Joan Payton (South African Scholar) 


Conductors; 
1, GoprRey KNELLER, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner) 
2, Jupirn Herwatp, .r.c.M. (Carlotta Rowe Scholar) 


ARIA = : , = Non pit andrai (Figaro) ; + we Mozart 
: Denis Goner (Galer Scholar) 
SYMPHONY No, 5 in E minor, Op. 64 Tschatkoushy 


Conductor(movements 1 and 2): FRANK SPENCER 





Conductor: DR. GORDON JACOB 


THURSDAY, 27th FEBRUARY (First Orchestra) 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in B flat, Op, 83 = ~ E Brahms 
Rurn Grrps, 4..c.M, (Caird Scholar) 
SYMPHONY No, 3 in C major, Op. 52 . P ‘ ‘ Sibelius 





Conductor: THE DIRECTOR 


WEDNESDAY, 5th MARCH (Chamber) 


BALLADE for Pianoforte in G minor, Op. 28 se 3 Chopin 
Witrrep Crisp, 4.R,C.M. (Wesley Exhibitioner) 

SONGS ‘ a. Come raggio di sol : : — Caldara 
b. Caro mio ben ‘ : : Giordani 
©. Heraclitus Stanford 
ad. I dare not ask a kiss } : . : A Quilter 


e. The jealous lover ' 
; ” THOMAS HENDERSON age 
Accompanist: GERALDINE MELLOR (Ashton Jonson Exhibitioner) 
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SONATA for Pianoforte in G minor, Op. 2 s 3 Schumann 
Sytvia Faust (Associated Board Scholar) 

OCTET for Eight Violins (in one movement) , W. HH, Reed 
(First performance) 

RcutH Fourmy, a.R.¢.M. (Scholar) Donatp Lipsk1 (Scholar) 

MaRJORIE MEAGHER (L.C.C. Scholar) Dennis Tyson (L.C.C, Scholar) 


Avex LINbs«y, 4.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Parrrcia Lovett (Associated Board Scholar) 
THIRZA WHYSALL NEVILLE MARRINER (Scholar) 
ARIA > Dalla sua pace (Don Giovanni) : ‘ sve Mozart 
James SPARKS 
Accompanist: MARGUERITE REES 
SONATA for Oboe and Pianoforte, in G major “a Loeillet 


Rurx Grrps, a.R.¢.M. (Caird Scholar) 
MARION BRovuGH, a.R.c.M. (Edmund Grove Exhibitioner) 


PLIANOFORTE SOLOS ‘ Soe Wild Brooks \ 
. Soho Forenoons 
c. Soliloquy J Ireland 
d. On a birthday morning 
Joan Riser (L.C.C. Scholar) 
WEDNESDAY, 12th MARCH (Chamber) 

PIANOFORTE SOLO Prelude and Fugue, in D major, Book II te ats Bach 

Vaterte Dossor (Scholar) 

SONATA for Violin and Piano, No. 2, in A minor ra “a ae Treland 
Jean McCartney (Caird Scholar) RayMonp O'Connett (Associated Board Scholar) 
PIANOFORTE SOLO Ballade in F major, Op. 38. ine ms Chopin 
Joan Baker, a.R.¢.M (Scholar) 

VIOLIN SOLO The Lark Ascending , sts Vaughan Williams 
Tiirza Witysate 
Accompanist: Vivienne Wiysatt (Astor Exhibitioner) 

TRIO for Violin, ‘Cello and Piano, in C major (K.648) ial Mozart 


Tutrza WHYSALL Vivienne Wuysatt (Astor Exhibitioner) 
Puyius Hunt (Scholar) 


TUESDAY, Ist APRIL 
(Second Orchestra and members of Dr. Gordon Jacob’s conducting class) 


OVERTURE ‘ : Egmont ’ ; * Beethoven 
Conductor; Dr. Gordon Jacon 
CONCERTO No. 4, for Piano and Orchestra, in G major, Op, 58 ‘ tet Beethoven 


Mary Vacentine (Scholar) 
Conductor’ Dr. Gordon Jacon 


SYMPHONY No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 , Beethoven 
Conductors: 
1, DR GordON Jacon 
2. Goprrey KNELLER, A.R,C.M. (Exhibitioner) 
3&4. FRANK SPENCER, A.R.C.M. 


WEDNESDAY, 9th APRIL (Choral) 


CANTATA * God so loved the world és a , Bach 
Soloists : 

Rita VerNon (Marianne Rowe Scholar) Donatp Munro (Grove Scholar) 
CHORUS for Female Voices The Lord is my shepherd ; Schubert 
SERENADE for String Orchestra, Op. 20 Elgar 
STABAT MATER ‘ Verdi 


Conductor: DR. REGINALD JACQUES, F.R.C.M. 


THURSDAY, 10th APRIL (First Orchestra) 


PRELUDE to Act III and the Apprentices’ Dances (Metstersinger) ; Wagner 
PRELUDE, FANTASY AND CHACONNE for Viola and Orchestra George Dyson 
Evetyn Panter (Esther Greg Scholar) 

SYMPHONY No. 4 in B flat major, Op. 60 F Beethoven 





Conductor: THE DIRECTOR 
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RECITALS 


WEDNESDAY, 29th JANUARY 
MARY VALENTINE (Scholar) — Pianoforte 


AND 
DONALD MUNRO (Grove Scholar) — Baritone 


ARIOSO ‘ At evening hour of calm and peace 
(St. Matthew Passion) 
ARIA , I avail me of Cupid’s pinion 
(Rodelinda) 


SONATA in D major (K.576) : oy 

SONGS a. An die Leier 

b. Am Meer 

c. Frihlingsglaube 

d, Der Wanderer 

SONATA in F sharp major, Op, 78 5p i = 

SONGS a, My love's an arbutus 
b. When Laura smiles 


c. Brookland Road 
d. Young Dietrich 


PRELUDE, CHORALE AND FUGUE 





Accompanist: Joan Coomnes, a.r.c.M. (L.C.C, Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, 5th FEBRUARY 
BETTY ROBEY — Violin 
AND 

HUGH FENN — Pianoforte 
CONCERTO in D major (K,218) 
LEGENDE } 
SONATA No, 2 
SONATA in E minor 


OPERA REPERTORY 
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Bach 
Handel 


Mozart 
Schubert 


Beethoven 


arr. Stanford 
Rossiter 


“Martin Shaw 


Henschel 
Franck 


Mozart 
Delius 


Elgar 


An Opera Repertory performance was given in the Parry Theatre 
on Wednesday, 2nd April, 1941, at 2 p.m. Conductor: Mr. 


Hermann Grunebaum, Hon. R.C.M. 


““LA TRAVIATA ” (Verdi) 
Act ITI, Scene 2 


Violetta stats are et _ ae BLANCHE TURNER 


Anina (her maid) 


ReBE EDMOND 


George Germont (father of Violetta’s lover) nae Dents GONET 





“ HANSEL AND GRETEL ” (Humperdinck) 


Act I, SCENE 1 
Act II, Scenes 1 anp 2 
Hansel oT 


PeGGy Hurp 


Gretel... See aah a5 mt re Neh KKETURAH SORRELL 
Sandman Rete a “es sei a ete ReBE EpMonp 

“ RIGOLETTO ” (Verdi) 

Acr II, Scenes 1 anp 2 
Rigoletto (Jester to the Duke of Mantua)... Bo DENIS GONET 
Sparafucile (an assassin) oe 506 55 oes ANDRE ORKIN 
Gilda (Rigoletto’s daughter) ... eee ae £% KETURAH SORRELL 
Giovanna (her companion) ... oe 6 one Sytv1a NICHOLSON 





At the Pianos: Brtry Matrnews and FRANK SPENCER 
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DRAMA 


Two informal performances by the pupils of the Dramatic Class 
were given in the Parry Theatre on W ednesday, 26th March, 1941, 
at 2 and 5 p.m. 

At 2 p.m. 
“THE RIVALS ”’ (Sheridan) 
Act I, Scene 2 


Lydia eee 500 ay res eae aan PAMELA LARKIN 
Julia 35 aac is a uSe BOG MyrTLe BEALES 
Mrs. Malaprop . ous se ett 3 a0 PATRICIA GILDER 
Lucy r <tt fas ees ere 380 OLive HuGues 

Sir Antony Absolute ... oc we $33 Res Dents GONET 


““THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET” (Rudolph Besier) 


Acts II, Il, IV 
ScENE: Elizabeth’s bedroom at 50 Wimpole Street 


Elizabeth Barrett AS wee are one ies SyLv1A NICHOLSON 
Henrietta vs ‘ee ree tee sas ope JOAN THOMPSON 
Anabel ... or ae one ane ats Res MYRTLE BEALES 
Octavius sae ive sae ee *Davip Raspacu 
Edward Moulton- ‘Barrett dea an6 was ha ALEX LINDSAy 
Robert Browning ane sia ac Ax aie DonaLp Munro 
Bella Hedly_... mee eae aa es Sti PATRICIA GILDER 
Mr. Bevan ie A on am Res mei DENIS GONET 
Surtees Cooke ... ae weg saa ae Wa NorMan [EARN 
Dr. Chambers ... ae ase eae af asa *IAN McDONALD 
Dr. Fred Waterlow.... Ste at ie rare *BrrcGer WuLrr 





Produced by Susan RicHmMOND 





* From the Imperial College Dramatic Society 


At 5 p.m. 


“THE TEMPEST ”’ (Shakespeare) 
Act I, SCENE 2 


Miranda ... sis ae ne ag “Ae oti MARGARET JONES 
Prospero ons 45 “od Ngo sy, es Denis GONET 

Ariel ais 526 sem see ath 500 aes MyrtTLe BEALES 
Ferdinand ay sale a ine 24 ie PAMELA LARKIN 
Caliban ... Fee AAG sae yee eer ‘it NORMAN FIEARN 


“KING JOHN ” (Shakespeare) 


Act I i GoCENE Northampton | 
Act: ID | 222 SSGENE | 
Acr Ti 22. SCENE . 
SCENE 
SCENE 
Acr IV .:. ‘SCENE 


Before Angiers 

The French King’s tent 
Near Angiers 

The French King’s tent 
Northampton 


rPmnmeHeH 
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King Jobn on ee FE Poe acid aa Avex Linpsay 
Chatillon mae ae ont oi S68 -. *IAN McDonarp 
Queen Elinor ... ee: DUG o00 ae oe SYLvIA NICHOLSON 
Louis (Dauphin) BE aie ae ae soo Patricia HuGHEs 
Arthur Plantagenet ... odie Jou 930 Sut Joan THOMPSON 
Archduke of Austria... fet 700 sale +. “™P. R. LAyron 
King Philip of France aoe bon aa oa NoRMAN HEARN 
Queen Constance bu. aa ise oar tn MARJORIE MEAGHER 
Citizen of Angiers... dot Bis aT -.  *E. JONES 

farl of Pembroke _... ae uch as «.  ‘*K. W. HILrier 
Blanche, Princess of Castile oo5 ate oes OLIve HuGHES 
Pandulph, Papal Legate ie oa re .. “BIRGER WULFF 





Produced by Susan RicHMOND 


* From the Imperial College Dramatic Society 


L.C.C. JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ CONCERT 
TUESDAY, 8th APRIL 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS a. Gentle Rain ; " G. Dyson 
b. Ecossaise : Fs ie on Schubert 

Joyce DarkinG (B. Stanton) 
VIOLIN SOLO avs Ronde de Nuit ose : . E. Centolo 


Jean WorsteNnotme (B, Groom) 
Accompanist: *Sieta Hine (M, Silver) 


PIANOFORTE SOLO Selection from Scenes at a Farm oes ey Walter Carroll 
Ian ANDREWS (M. Lewis) 
VIANOFORTE SOLO ; Allegretto from Sonatina in C : : Kuhlau 
Pameta BripGeMaNn (E. Lacey) 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 4 Sonatina in F (1st movement) ; Beethoven 
Mary Apams (2nd Study: S, Green) 
VIOLONCELLO SOLO ath Concerto No. 4 (Ist movement) 5 Goltermann 
Pameta Sourer (R, Spyer) 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS a, Minuet in G ‘ fe sas ie ‘ Bach 
. Melodie + ae é Schumann 
Frepa Barton (E. Pethybridge) 
VPIANOFORTE SOLOS |... a, Study in B minor ty ee ws Cary 
b, The Creeping Troll re) ait te A. Somervell 
ALMA Taytor (J. Bulstrode) 
fOY SYMPHONY Christmas Overture. Couradi 
Pianists: *Henry Vincent (L. Gaskell) *Brrty Soutuwoop (C. Farrington) 
Trumpet: Tessa Ropprns Drum: Tony Price 
Tambourine: BripGer Sourer Cuckoo; MarGaret O'Connor 


Nightingale: ALAN FOWLER 
Conductor: J. THompson 


VIANOFORTE SOLO Bagatelle in G minor. ; Beethoven 
Joycr Haynes (N. Litvin) 
PIANOFORTE SOLO : Knight Rupert Schumann 
Hitpa BurrovuGus (A. Cohen) 
VIOLIN SOLO - Chanson Polonaise : Wientawshi 


Davip Karz (L. Rowland) 
Accompanist: *RutH Lewis (L. Gaskell) 


PIANOFORTE SOLO Sonata in C (1st movement) se ; “ Mozart 
‘ Joan Peacu 
PIANOFORTE SOLO ‘a a Study . 43 as ; Heller 
Kennetu Evans (B. Stanton) 
PIANOFORTE SOLO _... . Valse Gracieuse os = F. Swinstead 
MARGARET ANDREWS (J. Thompson) 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS . a. River Magic 
b. Forest Whirlwind } s+ Dorothy Pilling 
Tessa Rossrns (2nd Study: C. Rewick) 
PIANOFORTE SOLO A Sailor Tune : : : H. Howells 
Rosrxa Tupor (M. Plummer) 
VIOLIN SOLO f Andantino awe Padre Martini-Kreisler 


*Ivor Barter (E. Leyshon) 
Accompanist: *MAaRGaRET HerwitaGe (E. Leyshon) 
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PIANOFORTE SOLO... ... Two-Part Invention’in B flat... .. .. aes .. Bach 
Mickart CouEN (M. Townend) 

PIANOFORTE SOLO +... Variations in G minor eA ALAR . <i Handel 
Rosert Wet (C. Farrington) 

PIANOFORTE SOLO ee Sonata in E minor (lst movement) ne < Haydn 
Doreen Batty (C. Bewick) 

CONCERTANTE FOR VIOLIN AND VIOLA ee R ace : as a Mozart 

*Joun Covuttnc and *Maurice Mrex (F. Dinn) 
PIANOFORTE SOLO ... = Prelude ave — ae as Debussy 


*Rutn Lewis (L. Gaskell) 


THE ORCHESTRA— 
1. Adagio and Allegro from Symphony No. 11 re on Rts Haydn 
Conductor: B. Groom 


2. Andante from Brandenburg Concerto, No. 4 se ass a Bach 
Solo Flutes: *Norwan Mytcurersst (C. Souper) Pat Soursr (J. Rimmer) 
Conductor: R. Spyer 


8. Largo and Allegro from Concerto Grosso, No. 12 : Handel 
Conductor: L. Row Lanp 


Nors. * Indicates a Special Talent pupil. 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
APRIL, 1941 


PIANOFORTE (SOLO PERFORMANCE)— PIANOFORTE (ACCOMPANIMENT) — 
Bewick, Cecilia M. Morrell, Jean 
Cohen, Maurice Murray, Margaret 
O'Connell, Raymond Tillett, Michael 


Rimmer, Joan VIOLIN (SOLO PERFORMANCE)— 

Valentine, Mary Holland, Jacynth 
PIANOFORTE (TEACHING)— Whysall, Thirza 

Anscombe, Katherine Onor— 

Bunt, Marjorie E. M. Wolfe, John G, 


Forsyth, Jean M. 


Hearn, Norman L SINGING (SOLO PERFORMANCE)— 
Johnstone Jean M Munro, Donald G. 
Pethybridge, May B. ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING— 
Thompson, Joan Spencer, Frank W, S, 


LIST OF DATES, 1941-42 
MIDSUMMER TERM, 1941 


GRADING EXAMINATION ee at AG Monday, 5th May 

TERM BEGINS ... oa oe nee pod Monday, 5th May 

HALF TERM BEGINS ... 50 ais a Monday, 16th June 

TERM ENDS... aes AOD a wale Saturday, 26th July 
CHRISTMAS TERM, 1941 

GRADING EXAMINATION a on rt Monday, 22nd September 

TERM BEGINS ... oh ae riod Ho Monday, 22nd September 

HALF TERM BEGINS ... rat 3a% eee Monday, 3rd November 

TERM ENDS ... aye is ‘ a Saturday, 13th December 


EASTER TERM, 1942 


GRADING EXAMINATION Monday, 12th January 


TERM BEGINS ... aa SNC a i Monday, 12th January 
HALF TERM BEGINS ... ae Bae aa Monday, 23rd February 
TERM ENDS ... aa bg Saturday, 4th April 


MIDSUMMER TERM, 1942 
GRADING EXAMINATION 2 340 : Monday, 4th May 
TERM BEGINS ... eae nbs Aes oe Monday, 4th May 
HALF TERM BEGINS ... ee aa is Monday, 15th June 
TERM ENDS ... ies eae ei sie Saturday, 25th July 


— 
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PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 
MIDSUMMER TERM, 1941 





It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it must 
be understood that under present conditions it may be necessary to 


alter or cancel any Concert even without notice. 


First Week 
WeDNESDAY, May 7, at 5 P.M. 
Recital 


Second Week 
Wepnuspay, May 14, av 5 p.m. 
Kecital 


Third Week 
WepNespAY, May 21, at 5 P.M. 


Recital 


Fourth Week 
WrpNESDAY, May 28, aT 5 P.M. 
Recital 
Fifth Week 
TUESDAY, JUNE 3, AT 5 P.M. 
Second Orchestra 
Wrpnespay, June 4, av 5 po. 
Recital 


Sixth Week 
WEDNESDAY, JuNE 11, AT 5 P.M. 
Chamber Concert 
*THURSDAY, JUNE 12, AT 5 P.M. 
First Orchestra 


Tickets are required for 


Seventh Week 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, aT S P.M. 
Chamber Concert 


Eighth Week 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, AT 5 P.M. 
Chamber Concert 


Ninth Week 
Wepynespay, JuLy 2, aT 5 P.M. 
Chamber Concert 


Tenth Week 
WEDNESDAY, JuLY 9, ar 5 p.m. 
Dramatic 


Eleventh Week 
Tugspay, Jury 15, ar 5 P.M. 
Second Orchestra 
WEDNEsDay, Jury 16, aT 5 p.m. 


Opera Repertory 


Twelfth Week 
"WEDNESDAY, JULY 25, AT 5 P.M. 
Choral Concert 


*THURSDAY, JULY 24, aT 5 P.M. 
First Orchestra 


the Concerts marked * 


H. V. ANSON, Revis/rar. 
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-— Royal College 0 : 


_- =~" FOUNDED. 1906 


Pt 





lade ae ee SIR GEORGE DYSON 
pe sees- “Hon. Secretary ; MISS PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER > e 


\ Hen. Treasurers? MISS BEATRIX DARNELL > 4 

= fs Assistant. Hon. Secretary + MRS, MORTIMER HARRIS. 

; ‘Assistant Mon, Treasurer: MR. HARRY STUBBS ~ 

~~ = 2 Editor of R.C:M, Magazine MISS. MARION \SCOTT 

“ci Hon, Secretary, R-C.M. Magazine: MISS W. BOWDEN-SMITH 
“Hon. Secretary atid Treasurer, R.C.Mz Union Loan Fund MISS URSULA GALE ~ 


~ Hon. Auditor: DR. F. G. SHINN eS 
THE SOCIETY consists of past’ and present. pupils, thes 4 
Officers of the College, and others invited by the Committee a 3 , 
to become Members, Its principal ' object is fo: strengthen’ eh 
the bond between present and former pupils of the College se: chaise? os! ~ 
Its activities include an Annual “At Home” at the College 
in the summer, an Annual General Meeting in the Easter 
Term, occasional ‘meetings at Members’ houses, ’and. other. 
social fixtures. cy tr 





THE SUBSCRIPTION for . present “pupils of the ©. peak 
College and for two years after they cease to be pupils'is at A Ra eae 
the reduced rate of 5/- per annum. All other persons Pay yt eee 
7/6 per annum, except Members residing outside the British — Seah 
Isles, who pay 3/-, The ;financial year commences on | har te 
THE UNION OFFICE (Room 40) is open 





: ye oe 





and enquiries for the present on Tuesday afternoons from 
2 p.m. to 4 p.m, GW tens LESS. Aan nk gM cet 


... THE RCM, MAGAZINE (issued once a term) and the 


List of Members’ Names and Addresses (issued periodically 

are included im the annual subscription to the Union, 
= Subscription to the Magazine only, 3/- per annum, post free 
55. “A-LOAN FUND. exists in connection. with the 








a se which only Members are eligible as applicants, 
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